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ONE CAUSE OF A PRESENT UNREST. 
\ TE have all, I suppose, known times in our lives 

when sudden crises have revealed to us certain 
depths in our own natures—fundamental notes, instinc- 
tive tendencies—the very existence of which had been 
unsuspected by us 

The effect is that of a vivid flash of lightning to a trav- 
eller in the dark of an unknown land, revealing to him a 
hideous precipice on the brink of which he trembles, or 
a pathway leading perhaps by pleasant places to his 
journey’s end 

And, like the traveller in the dark, we too are rejoiced 
or dejected at the revelation made, for good or for evil, in 
ourselves by our own unpremeditated thought or action 
in the light of an unlooked-for situation. We are as 
much surprised, perhaps, by seeing undreamed-of capaci 
ties for goodness, for right feeling, for automatic tenden 
cies to unselfishness, as we are by finding unsuspected 
capabilities for ill feeling, sudden wrath, fierce jealousies 
and envies, flaming passions, stronger for the moment 
than the reason or intelligence which has ordinarily kept 
them under control 

For it is the crisis, the sudden emergency, the new situ 
ation suddenly confronted, which reveals the real individ 
ual, his true attitude in life 

[The mother who in time of danger instinetively pro 
tects her own life at the expense of that of her helpless 
aby need never afterward try to claim a depth of ma- 
ternal fondness . OT the man who instinctively jumps 
hehind qnoether man to save himself from an exploding 
bomb may talk about self - preservation being a law of 
nature, but can hardly hope to prove himself a natural 
hero, Our instinctive acts are our real selves speaking 
without the voice of convention. 

Phere have been two utterances made on the spur of 
the moment in New York during the last few days which 
very clearly illustrate these truths. When Castelmary 
died on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera-House just 
as the curtain descended at the end of an act, one of the 
manayement came before the foot-lights and announced, 
not the death of the singer, which would have been a shock 
to the spectators, but his sudden illness, craving at the 
same time the indulgence of the audience for the new 
singer who must at such short notice take his part in or- 
der that the performance might proceed. Some one in 
the audience was heard to exclaim: ‘That's an old 
story. The management are doing a little too much of 
this sort of thing, with their excuses for sick singers.” 

No sympathy was expressed by the speaker, no appre 
ciation betrayed, for the heroic self-control of those, his 
friends, who, in the confusion and alarm of an over- 
whelming disaster, refused to yield to natural grief, but 
gave, untainted by sorrowing, the splendid performance 
to which they had pledged themselves 

The other utterance was a protest made in print, at the 
time of Mrs. Bradley-Martin’s costume ball, when the street 
was blocked with carriages, and a young man and his sis- 
ter found themselves obliged to make a détour of a block 
in order to reach home 

In both cases, of course, the speakers betrayed the pri- 
mal impulses of their natures, and proved in themselves 
an utter inability to understand situations fraught with 
pain or pleasure for other persons. 

Allowing for nervousness, chagrin, disappointment, 
granting also that these same persons might, when they 
understood, be kind, their protests still argue a condition 
of mind too prevalent among us—that of thinking first 
and instinctively of things as they affect ws, as they rob 
us or annoy us, give us inconvenience or distress. The 
ability to understand what things may mean to others is 
an after-development. And yet it is our inabilities, ex- 
pressed as they were in these two utterances, which 
make much of our present social unrest and confusion 

1 can imagine that the really sweet-tempered, unselfish 
person, even while making a détour past ieumeenenshan 
carriages in order to reach home, might have done so 
smiling, picturing to himself the happiness of others, re- 
calling perhaps his own hours of a similar delight. 

Unless we are very brutal, we allow with smiles the 
pleasure of children. Why is it we begrudge it so often 
to “‘ grown ups”? L. H. F 


WOMEN AS PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


T has never been so true as now that there are women 
and women. There has never. surely, been so great a 
difference among the members of the sex as during the 
last thirty-five or forty years. It is but avery little while 
—only yesterday, one might say—since they became pub- 
lic speakers even in this country, where they have always 
had the most freedom, the largest esteem, the sincerest 
appreciation. Copious and brilliant talkers they have 
ever been; but there is a marked distinction, as we all 
know, between talking and speaking. Any person, man 
or woman, who can talk well ought to speak well. True 
enough. But is itso? How many men in every city talk 
pictorially, eloquently, superbly, convincingly, who do not 
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speak at all, who do not think they can, and never attempt 
to! And yet they might, if they had the will, and, above 
all, the confidence. Confidence, or faith, is only beginning 
to be understood. Its power is marvellous; it transforms; 
it recreates. A being without faith is virtually dead. 
A being with faith is splendidly alive. The difference 
between a mute and an orator is broadly a difference of 
faith or self-confidence. 

The reason that women have not been public speakers 
is, as with men, that they have lacked confidence. They 
have lacked it because it has not been the custom, because 
it has been unconventional for them to speak. They have 
been lecturers for half a century throughout the land; 
but to read from a manuscript is not to speak. ‘To speak 
properly is to be extemporaneous, to think on one’s feet, 
to talk earnestly to a regular formal audience. What at 
any time should have prevented any clever woman from 
so talking, when talking has for ages been her specialty? 
Herself—herself alone. Her want of confidence came from 
her nervousness, which is always hers in excess. Com- 
pared with her, man, even an American, is a nerveless 
animal. How has she overcome it? She has not over- 
come it; maybe she never will. Man frequently over- 
comes it. Yes; but he is otherwise constituted. She 
controls herself while speaking, and self-control gives her 
new capacity, fresh force, higher influence. She has not 
#s yet distinguished herself generally as a speaker; but 
she may,and not unlikely will, when strengthened and 
moulded by heredity, as men have been. She speaks di- 
rectly, clearly, eloquently, effectively, which she would 
not be supposed to do, considering ber antecedents and 
her temperament. 

That she continues very nervous, that she does not get 
wonted to her audience, that she is frightened on each 
fresh occasion, as she frankly avows, denotes that she pos- 
sesses the oratorical constitution. Seldom does any one 
who remains calm, equable, self-centred, move or thrill. 
One must feel passion before inspiring it, must know 
heart-throbs ere conveying them. Woman may in time 
grow as accustomed to speaking as man has grown; but 
it is questionable if she will fully lose her consciousness 
of nerves, for which her speech is believed to be more 
vigorous, more persuasive, more eloquent. Various wo- 
man's-rights women, long past their prime, have become 
seasoned debaters, but the bulk of feminine speakers of 
the day have had no predecessors, are in their first gener- 
ation, yet reveal decided talent. Not, perhaps, as passion- 
ate, flery declaimers, not as deep-chested, brazen-throated 
pleaders, but as orators of the strictly contemporaneous 
type, clear, acute, intellectual, rather than precipitate, ro- 
bust, tumultuous. They resemble, in a measure, the school 
of Wendell Phillips, who has more followers now than 
when he was alive, and will have still more in the coming 
century. 

It is claimed that the noisy, over-emphasized, gesticu- 
latory style of oratory is passing, if it has not passed, just 
as the old school of the drama has. The natural school 
of acting and speaking has really set in, and in this school, 
which depends on mind and manner, on tact and training, 
it is believed that woman will excel. She has already 
embraced the professions and politics, and though still 
vastly in the minority, no one can tell, so fast does she 
advance, where she may be, and what she may have 
achieved, in the next thirty or forty years. A great many 
wise, excellent, conservative folk are convinced that she 
has gone quite far enough. But this is a matter of 
opinion. 

How is it, some may ask, that woman has so suddenly 
disclosed this new faculty? It is not so sudden as it seems, 
and yet it is relatively sudden. Men who have scarcely 
reached middle age may remember, in assemblies of both 
sexes, where topics under discussion appealed directly 
and specially to woman, as was evident from the kin- 
dling of her eye, the flush in her cheek, the tremble of ber 
lip, that she sat still, never lifting finger or voice to main- 
tain her convictions or declare her protest. Would it be 
so at present? A number of women would rise anywhere, 
unless some musty authority had forbidden them the priv- 
ilege to express their views, to make known their senti- 
ments. The reason is that within a few years she has 
learned to debate in most of the principal cities of the re- 
public, and has become quite at home, for her, under the 
formerly exceptional circumstances. Women’s literary 
clubs exist not only at social centres, but at smal] towns 
throughout the country. A regular feature there is the 
reading of a paper or essay by a member duly appointed, 
and its oral discussion afterward by whoever desires to 
take part. 

Most of the clubs are exclusively feminine, so that men 
can judge only through the reports of sisters, wives, or 
daughters how very creditably these acquit themselves as 
speakers. Many of us have therefore little idea of the 
proficiency woman has acquired in her latest field of in- 
tellectual endeavor. But others who have been more for- 
tunate in opportunity will testify to their surprise and 
delight in discovering that oratory is not by any means a 
gift monopolized by man; that many women are better 
speakers than their brothers, and frequently have a special 
aptitude for public speaking. To be interested in a thing 
is usually evidence of capacity for it, just as capacity for 
a thing portends interest in it. Women who have learned 
that they can speak are always deeply interested in speak- 
ing, and their interest increases naturally with their ca- 
pacity. Acquired tastes and habits are said to be stronger 
than natural ones, and some men who admit that women 
are often good speakers and very fond of speaking explain 
their fondness by maintaining that the habit is acquired. 
But there is no danger, whatever the increase, that any 
very large proportion of women will ever be public speak- 
ers. Men have been such from prehistoric times, but the 
great majority of mankind live and die guiltless of a sin- 
gle harangue. So the conservative need not fear that ten 
centuries hence the gentle sex will dissolve in the flow of 
thrilling utterance. 

Aspasia had no superior as an orator, not even in Pericles, 
twenty-three hundred years ago, and at the acme of Athe- 
nian classics. And ever since there has been no second 
Aspasia. In the future women will undeniably become 
renowned as orators, but the music of the mass of them 
will, then as now, remain undelivered in their souls. But 
whatever heights they may reach, whatever fame they 
—_ achieve, the most eloquent appeal they can ever 
make, we being the judges, will be made in low tones, in 
accents of tenderness, directly to man’s heart. 

Junius Henrt Browne. 
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) must be reluctantly confessed that something of the 
same spirit of ennui and discouragement which over- 
takes one while examining the mass of mediocre’paintings 
exhibited at stated periods within the walls of the Acad- 
emy of Design is apt to impose its burden on the unwary 
optimist who attends a concert of the Manuscript Society. 

he purpose of the organization is laudable, and it cer- 
tainly deserves a more cordial support and a wider recog- 
nition than have yet been accorded it. Those who cling 
to the society are for the most part would-be composers 
themselves, or are the warm personal friends of candidates 
for honors, therefore the partisan spirit which prevails 
is easily explained, and renders the audience's opinion of 
works produced absolutely valueless. The applause is 
measured according to the degree in which the writer is 
known, and all contributions are favorably received, ju- 
dicious and discriminating verdicts gy bro done away 
with, and the association’s chief aim being hopelessly 
frustrated through its unfortunate limitations. If the 
very people who cry down the Manuscript Society and 
sneer at its methods would join the organization and 
frankly express approval or disapproval of the different 
compositions brought out at the concerts, they themselves 
could control the situation, and a very different state of 
affairs would exist. From the gray neutrality which 
spreads its film over the greater part of each programme, 
and in still more marked contrast to works utterly un 
worthy of serious consideration, there juts out from time 
to time promising material, and rarely, very rarely, good 
and brilliant efforts claim attention. 


The second concert for the season of 1896-7, held, ac 
cording to custom, iv Chickering Hall, and on the even- 
ing of February 11, was to have brought forward a suite 
in D minor (for orchestra) by Mr. Arthur Foote, the well 
known Boston composer. Unfortunately the vessel bear 
ing the orchestral parts of Mr. Foote’s work never reached 
its destination, and the directors, failing to secure a satis- 
factory response to their cablegram for duplicate parts, 
decided to reserve the suite in question for the last con 
cert of the season, substituting in its place Mr. W. W. 
Gilchrist’s Symphony in C. Althongh there was but lit- 
tle to speak favorably for American composers, the society 
should be congratulated on having secured a contribution 
of such unusual excellence as that from the pen of Pro 
fessor Reinhold L. Hermann, who, although a German by 
birth and education, bas dwelt so long in our midst that 
surely we may be entitled to a feeling of pride in his 
growth and pronounced success as a composer. The 
**Scenes from Vineta” which were produced at the Man- 
uscript Society’s concert, and which were led by Professor 
Hermann, are taken from a three-act romantic opera by 
that name, and figured on the programme as the “ Rising 
of Vineta from the Waters,” ‘‘ Ballet Music at the Feast 
of Astarte,” and “‘ Arioso of the High-Priests of Astarte,” 
the solo of the final number being delivered by Mrs. Adéle 
Lacis Bald win. 


These excerpts were beautifully descriptive, delicately 
suggestive in treatment, and most original. Professor 
Hermann has something to say, and he says it with 
authority. The charm and finish of his work aroused 
curiosity to hear the opera in its entirety, and made the 
surrounding numbers of the programme seem unbearably 
commonplace and dull by comparison. Mr. William 
Chapman had the aid of the Apollo Club for his part- 
song for male voices with barytone solo, entitled, ‘‘ Silence 
and the Sea”; and his rather pretty little song ‘‘ This 
would I Do” was rendered by the same singer, who in- 
terpreted the solo in the part-song ‘‘ Mr. Gwilen Miles.” 


The much-talked-of novelty, Massenet’s Le Cid, was 
produced with fine scenic effect, and with a perfection 
as to details which told of many painstaking rehearsals, 
on the evening of February 12, a brilliant entiones filling 
the Metropolitan Opera-House and applauding the efforts 
of the fine group of artists engaged in portraying the 
principal characters of the piece. The brothers de Reszke 
and M. Plancon filled the same rOles as when the opera 
was first produced in France. As Rodrigo, M. Jean de 
Reszke sang and acted with great power, magnetic fervor, 
and dramatic force; M. Plancon as Comte de Gormas 
was a superbly picturesque figure, and his delivery of the 
vocal portions of the part was as satisfactory as his mas- 
terly action and admirably studied changes of facial 
expression. M. Edouard de Reszke’s Don Diego was 
also a most effective bit of work, and in the concerted 
pieces, where these three artists came together, their fine 
voices and artistic delivery created much genuine admira- 
tion end pleasure. Madame Litvinne as Chiméne essayed 
a difficult réle, and one in which she failed to charm, 
while commanding respect from an adequate, if not fas- 
cinating, interpretation. She would probably have ap- 
peared to greater advantage as the Infanta—at all events 
as far as her dramatic work is concerned—for she would 
have carried off the dignity of the royal lady with far more 
we assurance, and with more evident traces of queenly 

aring than did Madame de Vere-Sapio, whose presence 
and acting were singularly without distinction, and who 
was, in addition, handicapped by a very unbecoming and 
unfitting costume and head-dress. But Madame Sapio 
sang her solo charmingly, and Madame Litvinne accom- 
plished conscientious, serious work in her various en- 
deavors. 

The ballet music of Ze Cid has long been a familiar 
feature in our concert-rooms, and it is by long odds the 
best and most interesting portion of the opera. Here 
and there M. Massenet has placed his inimitably graceful 
touches with delightful results, but the opera viewed as a 
whole is uneven, falls short of its dramatic significance, 
and too often depends on bombastic noise for its breadth 
and for its climaxes. Moreover, the chief themes are un- 
inspired, sometimes anything but original. However, one 
is apt to judge the work from a far different stand-point 
than that demanded for grand opera as understood in 
France. Transpose Le Cid to the Paris Opera-House, and 
with a cast including the de Reszkes and M. Plancon, 
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and twenty times more enthusiasm would prevail there 
than was manifested on the opening night of the rep- 
resentation in this country. A word must be said for 
the ballet, which was good, and for the beautiful scenery. 


At the Saturday matinée Madame Calvé as Carmen, 
supported by Madame Engel as Micaela, M. Salignac as 
Jose, and § gnor Ancona as Escamillo, repeated a per- 
formance which never fails to exert its special fascina- 
tion. The audience, for some unknown reason, was not 
large, and the enthusiasm was scarcely up to the average, 
matinée audiences being proverbially exuberant in dem- 
—_ of favor, and indefatigable in demanding re- 
calls. 

A repetition of Ze Cid confirmed the favorable impres- 
sion regarding the magnificence of the representation; but 
perhaps something of the public’s attitude towards the 
opera may be learned from the fact that the applause be- 
stowed on the two male dancers (whose whirling per- 
formances assuredly merited some degree of attention) 
outweighed that showered upon the favorite singers who 
were identified with the production. The orchestra, un- 
der Signor Mancinelli, achieved better results than at 
the introductory performance, when their work was at 
times open to criticism. 


Siine FF 


\ HEN | love the ~ Kpatauts” is on these dusky win- 

ter mornings between eleven and twelve, when 
scarcely any one is there, and the pictures seem to greet 
one with a sort of friendly recognition, and the place 
to be full of a warm glow from the richness of their 
color in their gold frames against the deep red back- 
ground, For whatever else they may lack this year, it is 
not color, even if it is not always the color one likes. They 
do lack subject, I think, for a third of them are portraits; 
and portraits that one cannot help feeling are not much 
more than pictures of fashionable women and very well- 
dressed men, artistically without much style or tempera- 
ment or personality. In the old days the exhibition of 
the Epatants, which was then the Mirlitons, was an artistic 
battle - fleld, where the impressionists won their first vic- 
tories. Now it is more than anything else fashionable, and 
the pictures are more than anything else pretty. 

Two portraits, however, stand out from the rest as ab- 
solutely delightful and satisfying—Jacques Blanche's de- 
licious little ‘‘Monna” suggesting as much as even Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, but with a French delicacy and verve 
that did not belong to the Englishman, and with a surety 
and depth and strength that up to now have not seemed to 
belong to Jacques Blanche. He and Boutet de Monvel are 
certainly two of the most satisfactory painters of children 
living; and Boutet de Monvel has never been more satis- 
factory than in the charming portrait of the little daugh- 
ter of Madame Worms-Baretta, of the Comédie Francaise. 
Imagine a little girl with a wistful face and clear blue 
eyes standing in the straight up and down of her plain 
cotton gown among pinky chrysanthemums with a pink 
sunshade over her head! Think of the simplicity, the ab- 
solute lack of pose in both the color and the figure, and 
the delicacy and coolness of the pinks that seem to have 
been created only to set about the fresh baby face! The 
harmony of the whole is enchanting. 











Benjamin Constant sends a portrait of a baron, and 
Bonnat one of the Duc de Dondeauville; Carolus Duran, 
two portraits in his usual manner. Courtois has a por- 
trait, and Léon Comerre, Debat-Pousan, Cormon, Friant, 
Lefebvre, Aimé Morot, and Weerts. Besnard has a very 
interesting portrait, from which one would be led to be- 
lieve that he had given over the orgies of red and blue and 
yellow that have lately been taking place on his palette, 
and dropped into something more ‘‘in the terms of the 
rest of our knowledge,” as one might say. 

A woman in a very artistic gown of pink gauze, over 
which rambles a faint pattern, is sitting with her lovely 
shoulders towards you, and her head in profile against a 
pink background with bluish shadows. The flesh, as 
usual with Besuard, is of the kind that one can dent with 
the finger, and the face is full of artistic beauty and inter- 
esting personality, while the whole color scheme is charm- 
ing. Only three American painters exhibit: Walter Gay, 
with one of his delightful Spanish scenes, “ Un Atelier de 
Couture 4 Burand,” Alexander Harrison, with two fine 
landscapes, and F. A. Bridgman, with an Oriental scene 
and a very good portrait—one of the few that I remem- 
ber to have seen by Mr. Bridgman. It is a picture of a 
young American woman, Miss Herts, the sister of the 
brilliant young architectural student of the Beaux-Arts, 
silting with ber face turned towards you, in a white satin 
evening gown, holding yellow-brown leaves, from which 
and from Miss Herts’s beautiful golden hair comes all the 
color of the picture. 

When we come to pictures that are not portraits there 
is not much that is new. Dagnan-Bouveret has a Breton 
peasant woman in a revery, which might easily be the 
same Bretonne and the same revery whose acquaintance 
we first made in the ‘‘ Pardon” of the Luxembourg. Ca- 
zin has two lovely landscapes that are bien Cazin. And, 
after all, Gervex, is the only man who has made any new 
departure. He sends a ‘‘ Nativity ” quite unlike any Na- 
tivity we know. The Holy Child lies on the floor with its 
head pillowed on a scanty bundle of straw, while the Vir- 
gin, who is a French peasant girl with a pretty face, looks 
down upon him, with the oxen at her right and people 
quite at the background. The picture may be sincere, 
but it is not interesting, nor is there anything about it to 
indicate the supernatural with its poetic beauty. 


This week, for some reason or other, we've fairly haunt- 
ed the theatres, and one of the days of this week is one 
of the days in my life that I shall mark with an enormous 
red letter. In it I heard Sarah Bernhardt in Lorenzaccio! 
As long as I live that will be one of my great possessions. 
And when I think that I might have missed it! that I was 
out of town for the premiére, and that we were tranquilly 
letting it slip by to the derniére, and should have done so 
had it not been for a certain grotesque cocher with a shiny 
hat who hailed us just at dusk as we came out of a shop, 
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and that consequently the idea came into our heads to 
drive down to the Renaissance for tickets. When I think 
of that 1 lose all confidence in myself for the future. 
Will fate be on my side again and step in to keep me from 
missing thin 

There will not be many things like this to miss, how- 
ever. You know about Lorenzaccio, how it passes for one 
of the chefs-d'euvre of Alfred de Musset; written when 
he was only twenty-three years old, how it was so long 
and so little suited to the theatre that it has never been 
played either in his time or ours; and how finally Sarah 
Bernhardt got permission to have it shortened and re- 
written by Armand d’Artois, and to bring it out at her 
own theatre, she herself playing the title rdle of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici. 


One’s first thought is, how does Alfred de Musset seem 
in drama to-day? And the answer is, very wonderful, very 
strong and beautiful; perhaps, for reasons too long to be 
given here, in some places unequal. But what surprises 
one all the way through is the beauty of style in the drama, 
for among all Alfred de Musset’s great gifts, his greatest, 
I should say, was that of style. It is needless to enlarge 
upon the loveliness of the scene in which the play passes. 
Everybody knows what Sarah does in scenic effect, and 
can imagine what she would do with Florence in the time 
of the Medici ; but Phédre and Lorenzaccio are Sarah 
Bernhardt’s greatest réles,and she who has seen her in 
the latter has lived through one of those moments when her 
heart has contracted and the tears have sprung to her eyes 
with a responsive thrill to genius. 

Lorenzaccio, you know, is a sort of Hamlet. It is the 
story of a man who meditates a secret vengeance, and 
whom we follow in all his moods and hesitations and his 

reparations for the murder of his cousin, until the deed 
is done and the curtain falls. It is not in the celebrated 
fencing scene that Sarah is the greatest, though it is car- 
ried off with wonderful verve and skill. But, oddly 
enough, one has so entirely forgotten Sarah Bernhardt in 
the strange, sad, fascinating young Florentine in his som- 
bre dress, whose very soul has been laid bare before you, 
that it never occurs to you that the fencing is remarkable 
because itis done bya woman. You take it asa matter of 
course. It is nota woman. It is Lorenzaccio. It is in 
the revelation of bis character that Sarah is superb in the 
scene with the old Strozzi when Lorenzaccio explains him- 
self, his motives and his hopes, in the marvellous nuances 
and contrasts by which at each moment the character 
changes and develops, until at last it comes to be a revela- 
tion of a human soul of such wonderful force and beauty 
that it becomes something ideal. How I wish I could see it 
again! But, alas, it was given for the last time yesterday. 


Spiritisme comes on Monday,and this week we have been 
to the premiére, at the Odéon, of a little play, La Pro- 
messe, by the two Rosny. It was a rather stupid little play, 
but I mention it partly because since Edmond de Gon- 
court named the Rosny as two of the members of his new 
Academy many Americans have begun to follow their 
writings. They collaborate even more closely than did 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, for their works are never 
signed otherwise than J.-H. Rosny. Which is J.. which 
is H., no one knows, but as they sat in a baignoire the oth- 
er evening quite near me I could certify that both were 
young and good-looking. One thing, however, I must 
mention about the play, and that is that the leading rdle 
was that of a young girl, a young girl of good family, a 
charming, fascinating French jeune fille, with such an un- 
heard-of thing as a mind of herown. After having been 
promised by her father on his death-bed to one man, her 
guardian, she actually for half an hour or so contemplated 
marrying some one else, and breaking the promise, from 
whence came the name of the piece. To be sure she re- 
pented and married the first at the end, but even this half- 
hour of vacillation was enough to cause the usual profound 
remark from the critics, ‘‘The Rosny are quite under the 
influence of Ibsen.” KaTHARINE De Forrest. 


ANEW YORK{ 


Now that the time of year has arrived when people 
leave town for the South, there is much talk of spring 
fashions, and both the dressmakers and large establish- 
ments are much busier with orders for costumes of thin 
material than they have been for some time. On any of 
the Southern trips it is necessary to take quite a different 
weight of clothing from that required at this season here, 
and even thin summer clothes must be taken if the trip is 
to be a long one. Consequently there are advance styles 
to choose from even now which undoubtedly will be 
the styles for spring and summer wear in this latitude 
later, though perhaps with some modifications. And yet 
the very newest and most chic fashions will not make 
their appearance for nearly another month, so that per-- 
haps it would be well, if there is no Southern trip in con- 
templation, not to invest too heavily in one’s summer 
wardrobe. However, there are a great many accessories 
to a thorough summer outfit which take time to make 
and choose, and these can just as well be made up now as 
later. Under-clothing, matinées, wrappers, and even shirt- 
waists, all of which are generally classed under plain 
sewing, are much better attended to before the rush of 
spring work begins, and it is not a bad plan to have one 
smart costume for summer wear made during what is 
called the ‘‘off season,” as most of the leading houses 
lower their prices during the dull times. 

















SPRING COSTUMES. 


The first costumes to make their appearance are the 
light - weight cloths and woollens; these can be put on 
during the month of March, and will not look too spring- 
like if a dark color be chosen, and they can be made warm 
enough by a flannel waist underneath. There is a great 
temptation to put on spring clothes after having been so 
many months in heavy winter gowns, and the temptation 
is rarely resisted. The models shown so far are quite 
varied. The shape of the skirt is not materially different, 
although there is less flare over the hips and more flare in 
the back breadths, but the general effect is much the same. 
There are a great many trimmed skirts, but the plain ones 
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are by no means passé. Braiding and bias folds are the 
principal trimmings, and of course there is a great latitude 
in the braiding. The favorite plan is to trim the bottom 
of the skirt with five or six rows of braid of graduated 
widih. Another style has two rows of braid around the 
botiom, and an elaborate pattern across the front and side 
breadths. Others, again, have tive rows of braid half-way 
down the skirt just below the hips. The disadvantage of 
all these styles is that they are much more becoming to 
tall, slender figures ; but it is not unfashionable, although 
perhaps not quite so smart, to trim the seams instead of 
the bottom of the skirt, and this gives longer lines. As 
the circular sides are just a bit newer than the many 
gores, this style of trimming is only visible on the sides 
of the front breadth and then again at the back, and 
leaves a broad, plain effect over the hips, of which it 
might be questioned whether it is becoming or not. A 
queer fad is a tiny ruffle around the botiom of the skirt, 
and big velvet bows at the sides of the front breadth. 
These, of course, are not to be used on any ordinary cloth 
costume, but are more suited to a reception dress. A smart 
walking gown of dark brown basket-cloth has the seams 
outlined with a pattern of cut-work in green velvet out- 
lined with black braid, and the waist has the inevitable 
jacket front, which is completely covered with the cut 
work. 
JACKETS. 


There are so many different styles of short jackets 
and jacket effects now to be seen, that many people 
question whether there will not be some decided change 
before the season begins. When any one style becomes 
so popular, not to say common, there is apt to be a 
great revulsion of feeling and a diametrically opposed 
cut or trimming. Just at present, however, a gown that 
is not made with a jacket looks decidedly old-fashioned, 
and as there never has been anything so well suited to 
people who have to economize and wear their old clothes, 
it is well for every one to make the best of it while it 
lasts. It would not have been thought possible a short 
time ago to have Eton jackets made of light-weight cloth 
or foulard, and yet they are now most successfully car 
ried out. A blue and white foulard silk just finished has 
the Eton jacket front, and the back also has the jacket 
effect; very cleverly arranged too, it is, for the waist is 
made long and tight-fitting even below the belt, but is 
covered by a broad bias piece of silk which gives the ef 
fect of a girdle, and the silk itself is pulled down over 
it so as to look as though it were a jacket. 

Very many of the new cloth jackets have loose fronts 
which hang from the shoulder on the Empire plan. A 
very smart costume worn in one of the leading plays just 
produced is an exquisite model of this fashion. It is of 
a pale gray cashmere, with wide skirt slightly en train. 
There are two rows of braid which go around the skirt 
and form a pattern on the front breadth, in the shape of a 
point reaching nearly to the knee. The skirt fits to per 
fection over the hips, and the fulness, gathered into a 
small space at the back, flares out like a fan. A gray 
satin waist the exact shade of the cashmere is worn 
under one of the loose jackets, which comes within two in- 
ches of the wuist-line. The fronts lap entirely over one 
another, and are trimmed with fancy cord of the same 
shade as the braid which is on the skirt. The finishing 
touch of beauty to this costume is a picture-hat of gray 
straw trimmed with gray and black plumes, 


FANCY BOLEROS AND FIGAROS. 


These little jackets may be included in the trimmings 
of a gown, as they are only adapted for that purpose, and 
are, as a rule, made of lace, embroidery, or of some very 
thin material in which there is no warmth, On many 
of the new costumes they are only in front, and at the 
back form a sailor collar; but this, of course, is only 
one of the modifications of the jacket style. Gold em 
broidery on white satin sounds very expensive, but there 
are many qualities which can be bought for little money, 
and nothing makes a more effective trimming than 
some of this material put on as a jacket front and high 
collar, and only a small amount is required. One of 
the prettiest waists worn in the stalls at the opera the 
other evening was a Turkish jacket of white cloth em- 
broidered in gold,with front and sleeves of white mousse- 
line de soie trimmed with jabots of white lace. All the 
real Turkish jackets are very expensive. Any woman 
who knows how to embroider can make for herself a 
handsome and effective one in satin or cloth with gold 
braid. Gold braid should be used in preference to gilt 
braid, for the former, although more expensive, does not 
tarnish, and the latter does. Black velvet jackets em 
broidered in jet can be used to renovate black silk waists. 


SPRING MILLINERY. 


From present appearances the fashions in millinery 
are to be as varied as they have been all winter, and no 
one particular style will be absolute. The English walk 
ing hat will be quite as much in favor as it has been all 
winter, and the lines on many of the new shapes are both 
artistic and becoming. This style of hat will be in both 
smooth and fancy straw. The rolling brim will be bound 
with velvet or entirely faced with soft velvet puffings, 
whichever is most becoming and best suited to the wearer. 
The long cocks’ plumes and breasts will both be used in 
trimming, and while the general effect of these hats will 
be somewhat heavy, as is always the case, the way in which 
the trimming is put on around the crown will modify it. 
Big picture-hats are to be fashionable, and some have nar- 
row high pointed crowns, others soft broad ones. Very 
often the brim will be of straw and the crown of velvet, 
satin, or silk. Long ostrich feathers will again be used,and 
are most gracefully disposed so that one often rests on the 
hair. The brims of most of the new hats—that is, the 
large ones—turn off the face very abruptly, and there is 
some trimming underneath them; a bow or knot of 
ribbon will fasten in a long plume, the end of which will 
go down on the hair or over the brim on the outside of 
the hat. Knots of flowers are also put under the brim. 

Small bonnets are exceedingly attractive—the Dutch 
and the Normandie shape, and also those made of jet or 
rhinestones in coronets. The one feather which has nod- 
ded so bravely all winter will have another to bear it com- 
pany, or will be added to by an aigrette. It seems, in 
some instances, as if the very elaborate hair ornaments 
which have been worn at the opera were to be the summer 
bonnets with the addition of bows of tulle and lace, 
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BY LUCY ¢ 


WOOING. 
LILLIE 


— rst pale primrose of a spring morning was 

showing itself in the eastern sky as up and down 
Carnealy Terrace the carriages of Mrs. Morrison’s last 
guests ‘‘stopped the way,” until only a few people 
lingered in the ballroom upstairs. It is to be presumed 
that they had good reason for any delay, since the last 
waltz had been played an hour before, the last formal 
leave-takings had been exchanged, and only that sem- 


blance of festivity which daylight makes so tawdry 
remalbe 

I'wo people, however, seemed sufficiently engrossed 
in each other to ignore conventionalities, and as they 
had the balcony overlooking the garden to themselves 
for the moment, the hour or any question of etiquette 
mattered little. The girl's young face was turned with 
a very serious expression upon the plain but kindly 
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one of her companion, who was doing all the 
talking. But in spite of his intense anxiety to 
choose every word well, his mind would follow 
the leading of his eyes, note only her delicate 
charm, her fairness in the morning light, set off 
by a gown of pale yellow satin, which enclosed 
her white neck and arms like the soft petals of a 
flower. The eyes looking into her companion's 
were darkest gray, with delicately pencilled 
brows and upward-curling lashes. The lips, 
composed sedately as she listened, had the ripe- 
ness of childhood in their color and soft curves. 
The hair, combed loosely back from her brow, 
was the very softest, darkest auburn. As a pic- 
ture at that moment she would have brought 
litian to his knees. Asa warm, breathing, eager 
young creature listening to reverent if rather pas- 
sionate wooing, she was simply adorable. 

But you see,” she said, in one of her com 
panion’s rather anxious pauses, ‘I feel so com 
piimented by thinking that you can care for me, 
Mr. Bellamy, but I really do not know how to 
uct. The trouble is”—her eyes wooed his with 
their loveliest smile—‘'I really think so much 
of you 

“ Good heavens!” exclaimed Bellamy, shortly. 

It is quite true,” the girl made haste to say. 

If I were indifferent, you see—if, for instance, 
I could say to myself, what does it matter to his 
happiness whether I really care for him or not? 
—why, it would be the very simplest matter in 
the world. We would make it a mariage de 
convenance, and no doubt be quite as happy as 
nine-tenths of the people who were here last night. 
But really | can't—deliberately injure you.” 
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“Try it,” said Bellamy, calmly. 

The smile in her eyes flickered again to her half-parted 
lips. She tried to laugh, but the impulse ended in a 
little sigh. 

‘*Do you remember,” she inquired, ‘‘ that day we were 
at the Arundels’?” 

“Oh, perfectly,” he answered, with the alacrity usual 
when she was at all reminiscent. For a man who had 
the reputation of being very easily bored in society, of 
never going out of his way to pay attention to any woman 
in particular, though uniformly kind to every one, it was 
surprising how the smallest detail of association with this 
young girl was clear as noonday in his mind. 

**T told you then,” she continued, ‘‘about that other— 
time.” 

He was silent for a minute 
and smiled, ‘‘I know, my child. 
ried some one else.” 

She nodded. ‘‘Yes. Well, suppose’ —her eyes were 
questioning his again; the fading roses on her breast let 
some petals fall as her heart stirred them—‘‘ suppose, now 
that I know he is free—I should find I—had not forgotten 
him?” 

The man’s dark eyes held an instant’s pain in their 
watch of her, but he contrived to say, quietly, ‘‘ Then, of 
course, dear, I would have to tell you to forget anything 
I have said to you.” 

She looked away from him. Her lips were quivering, 
while he waited, wondering why this girl did not hear the 


** Yes,” he said at last, 
You told me—he mar- 
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swift strokes of every heart-beat, did not read the mes- 
sage they were delivering to his grave dark eyes. 

**Oh, I understand—you would forget it then,” she 
observed at lust. 

“Oh, of course,” he rejoined, very promptly—“‘ of 
course! Depend upon me for that!” 

A movement in the room within silenced the words 
she might have spoken. There was obviously no ex- 
cuse for Bellamy’s delaying much longer. Even Mrs. 
Morrison, among the fading flowers of her drawing- 
room, was beginning to tire of waiting, and Bellamy 
smiled at his companion. 

She rose, and looked at him with her dainty little 
blush. ‘‘ Well,” she said, quietly, ‘‘and I presume 
Masters will think the men ought to be let in to admit 
the morning,” she added, gazing up at the rosy sky. 

‘And to escort me to the door,” said Bellamy. 
‘* However, I believe you said you would let me drive 
you down to Kew this afternoon, You never saw my 
place there, you know.” 

‘*Oh yes; at three o’clock,” she returned. ‘‘ That 
will give you eight hours to sleep and two in which 
to come back for me. Oh, why can’t we go for a 
walk this minute instead! The morning is too delicious 
to lose. What is sleep to such a sky?” 
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She looked so young and beautiful as she spoke that 
Bellamy’s artistic pleasure in ber again brought that ador- 
ing smile into his eyes. 

** Sleep!” he exclaimed. ‘‘It would be a sinful misuse 
of our faculties. See here; will you give me time to take 
a hansom to my rooms and back, and then come out and 
see the market-gardeners with me? I'll settle it with your 
mother.” 

She laughed. Her long skirts were in her hand in an 
instant, and she led the way like a happy child back into 
the nearly deserted room. 

If Mrs. Morrison entertained a lurking fear that such a 
trip was out of bounds, something in Bellamy’s manner 
must have reassured her, for presently Cecil had gone 
away to change her ball dress for a quiet gown of dark 
blue, with a sailor hat, and a very proper-looking white 
collar and dark tie, and Bellamy was off to his rooms and 
the nearest cab-stand. 

Can any sunrise be fairer than that which dawns in 
‘Queen's weather” in old London? The pair of friends 
set out with that joyous sense of freedom which the 
awakening day can give, and it was surprising how much 
Cecil found to talk about, since conversation with Bel- 
lamy was not always easy. But now his mood challenged 
hers. He began to tell ber something of his boyhood 
with his uncle, before he had come into his present worldly 
estate. 

**I’d like to see that old place of your uncle’s,” said 
Cecil, suddenly. 

** Belfield?” he inquired. ‘‘ Oh, that is not the Manor- 
house, you know.” He spoke with a kind of carelessness 
he tried to assume with her when allusions to his property 
were made. ‘But I say, Cecil, my dear, if you'd really 
like it, why, a drive down there would be the best fun 
going. Quite proper, you know, for my aunt Sabina is 
stopping there, asit happens. Oh yes”—catching her look, 
with a twinkle in his eyes—“‘ we'd surprise her, of course. 
But I’ve done that very often in my life, and I'll easily 
explain it. What do you say?” 

They waited a moment, looking at each other. Then 
Cecil’s eyes danced. ‘‘ You'll make it all right, won't 
you?” she asked, a bit timidly. 

“I can wire a message back,” rejoined Bellamy, ‘‘ and 
one to my aunt as well.” 

Bellamy’s spirits rose on the instant. Cecil need not 
guess the pleasure involved in this undertaking, but it 
was hard work to keep all expression under restraint—de- 
lightful to even hail the cab; to settle her in it comfort- 
ably; to feel that her well-being and comfort were his 
special care, if only for a little while; and when, after they 

(Continued on page 170.) 
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BELLAMY'S WOOING. 
(Continued from page 168.) 


were well away, he turned to look at her with a smile, 
Cecil thought his plain face was almost handsome. 

** Quite right, eh?” he inquired, and Cecil nodded con- 
tentedly. 

The first stretch of the drive in the soft fair morning 
was taken in silence; but there was that sense of mutual 
enjoyment which is the best of comradeship, and every 
growing leaf or bud looking divinely in harmony with 
the morning seemed to speak to Cecil in some mysterious 
language which only her heart could answer. Once, 
when she felt Bellamy looking at her, and she turned 
with a blush, he said, in a way which touched her curi 
ously, 

‘**T wonder, little one, if the day will ever come when 
you will look at and for me like that?” 

The town of Kew was awake for the day’s glow and 
purpose when they drove up the quiet roadway upon 
which Miss Bellamy’s ancient brick dwelling looked out 
It was a house to charm a painter's eye and tempt his 
most vagrant fancy. Its western windows were rich with 
vines. The gardens at the back were almost as famous 
as in the days when dark-eyed Mistress Kate Bellamy, 
one of the ** Queen's ladies,”” gave sunset parties among the 
alleyways and rose-trees, which beguiled a certain young 
officer of the court into marrying her for her beaux yeur 
alone, since Belfield and its rose-gurden were about all 
the pair had to begin life upon. The story, however, 
goes further—that for kindness shown by him to the last 

Pretender,” Mistress Bellaumy’s son had means to start 
the family fortunes 

Be that as it may, Belfield House was artistienlly near 
ly perfect, and presently Cecil found herself standing in 
a long quaintly furnished drawing-room with her escort, 
waiting for his aunt to appear 

Bellamy's eyes twinkled encouragingly as a quiet foot- 
fall sounded in the corridor without. 

** Brace up,” he joked. ‘* Now, then, my child.” 

And the door opened on the first friend, the dearest 
comforter, of Bellamy’s neglected childhood. 

Cecil, with ber usual alertness of mind and eye, felt in 
an instant, no doubt, just as the man beside her had years 
ago, when Aunt Sabina was his most consoling frieud 
There was certainly nothing in the look or bearing of 
this slender gray-eyed maiden lady to intimidate the girl 
Bellamy loved, and Cecil flashed a smile of thanks upou 
him while Miss Norton was holding both her hands 

‘You didn't say half enough, Dick,” said the old lady, 
with a shrewd look at her nephew. 

‘*Oh, well, you see,” said Bellamy, promptly, ‘‘1 have 
always been fond of surprising people.” 

Miss Norton looked tenderly upon her guest, her old 
eyes a trifle dim for the moment. 

‘**My child,” she said, very gently, “ how welcome you 
are I cannot begin to say 

And then, leaving Bellamy to his own reflections, Miss 
Norton led ber young guest up a quaint old staircase and 
into a room which was probably furnished a century be- 
fore 

Cecil was delighted 

Now I understand,” she confided to her hostess, ‘‘ why 
¢ loves this place better than any other.” 

Oh, you see, this is really home,” explained Miss Nor 
ton, greatly pleased. ‘‘ But, my dear, you don’t know 
that lad of ours yet. It would take years for that. Why, 
you have seen nothing of his character as yet. Just wait 
u bit 

Cecil looked disturbed 
that Miss Norton was riglit 

‘ Are you quite ready now, my love?” the old lady asked 
presently, in her gentle way dut ut your age one doesn’t 
need to dilly-dally at a looking-glass.” 

They were at the head of the stairs, when the drawing 
room door opened with a sharp sound and Bellamy ap- 
peared. He bad a strip of yellow paper in his hand 

‘My dear,” said Miss Norton, hurriedly, *‘ that looks 
like one of those wretched telegrams. I can’t bear them.” 

Bellamy was very much excited, but outwardly cool. 
He even smiled at Cecil reassuringly. 

‘Don't look like that,” he said, trying to seem cheerful; 
it's a message I may have to attend to. that’s all. I'll 
have to run up to town, but I can wire you directly. 
Aunt Sabina.”’ he went on, with bis old military alertness, 
“I've ordered the trap; and now ”—he paused—*‘ Cecil, 
may I just say a word to you?” 

When the two were alone in the old hall, Bellamy took 
the girl’s hands in both of his and looked down into her 
sweet face, his dark eyes searching the depths of her own 
quite sadly 

* Yes, Dick,” she said, timidly 

** Cecil,” he observed, “I'm afraid there is bad news 
ahead of me, and if you like I will take you back first to 
your mother’s ” 

“Oh no,” said the girl, very promptly; ‘* please let me 
wait for you here, Dick.” 

He smiled 

“Do you really prefer it? But suppose I should have 
to send you some uncomfortable message?” 

She loosened one of her slim hands, but only to rest it 
with a soft pressure on his arm 

‘Then I can wait for it,” she said, quietly 

‘My child,” Bellamy whispered, *‘do not make it to 
hard for me.” 

And without waiting for her answer he turned and 
walked resolutely towards the door 

Cecil afterwards tried to recall how those last few min- 
utes sped away. It was over at last. He had said very 
little in farewell—had held one of ber cold little hands in 
both of his; then from the door-step she had watched him 
drive away, waving his hand once more for good-by, after 
which she bad gone back to the long drawing-room and 
to Mias Norton to try and—wait 

For, look at it in whatever light she would, Cecil felt 
cemain that at the end of this strange journey something 
of vital import to Bellamy was in store. That she was 
powerless to discuss it, to help it, hurt her. It would 
have been something had he even allowed her to console 
him by a word or look—a touch that might have shown 
him what she was thinking and fecling. But from any- 
thing of the kind, if indeed he had observed it, Bellamy 
had drawn back, and the girl was thankful that for an 
hour after he had gone she bad the old drawing-room and 
the rose-garden to herself, She was moving listlessly up 


She had a guilty consciousness 
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and down the narrow, scented paths, where the heroine of 
that old-time romance had lived her sweet young dream 
of life and love, speculating considerably on the odds of 
fortune against herself at this moment, when the elderly 
parlor-maid appeared with a bit of card-board in her hand, 
which she passed to Cecil. 

It wus no illusion of the senses; no conjurer's trick. 
She read the familiar name clearly, 


is Mr. George Gardiner, 
New York. 


‘*T will be there, Sarah, presently,” she said at length; 
**you may tell—the gentleman.” 

And then, for one instant, Cecil stood still to think. So, 
at last, what, waking or sleeping, she had waited for had 
come at last. The visions of her anguished girlish fancy 
had taken on form and reality. He was here! The width 
only of the old garden divided them. That space which 
by leagues of land and sea separating them had seemed so 
boundless was spanned at last. If she but spoke aloud, he 
might at this moment hear her. If she but turned ber 
head, her eyes might encounter his. 

That it should have come to pass here in Bellamy's 
house did not affect her, simply because the one fact of 
physical nearness to him after all these years absorbed all 
other feeling, and Cecil half blindly made her way to the 
house, not daring to hesitate an instant once she had 
touched the handle of the drawing-room door 

Gardiner was standing in the upper window; his hands, 
clasped at his back, were moving restlessly, after an old 
fashion of his when thinking, and he turned so sharply 
areund at sound of her footstep that Cecil in a flas 
tuwk in the whole look and bearing of the man she had 
believed she loved. He had not changed. Of that, one 
look at his keen, handsome face assured her. The lines 
about the mouth and eyes were deeper, perhaps, than in 
the old days, as became a man eagerly fighting the world’s 
battle. If his face seemed more intelligent, a trifle less 
frank in its open good-humor, the change was wholly to 
his personal advantage. 

*[—you weren't expecting me,’ 
constrained sort of laugh. 

She waited half a moment, and forced herself to say, 
‘*No—I certainly did not—expect you.” 

** All the same,” said Gardiner, lightly, “‘here lam. I 
called at your mother’s house—well, and elsewhere—be- 
fore I came down here.” 

Cecil was speechless, and he continued: 

‘I suppose I ought to take a different way of giving 
you—well, some bad news—but, you see, I cannot very 
well. I never was a good hand at pretending—was I? 
Poor little Clare! Maybe, though, you have heard?” 

Gardiner’s face reddened, and as Cecil continued silent, 
he hurried on: 

** [tis nearly a year ago now. She never had much con- 
stitution, but at the last there was very little suffering.” 

Cecil understood him now. He had come back to her 
because he was free! When she tried to speak it seemed 
as though she heard her own voice at a distance, saying, 

**T am very sorry for you, George.” 

‘* Why, yes, of course,” assented Gardiner, in the same 
odd tone. ‘I’m sure it’s very good of you, Cecil.” He 
looked at her steadily for an instant. ‘*1 declare, you're 
looking first-rate, tip-top,” he added. 

* That's nice!” said Cecil, quite cheerfully. ‘* You called 
in Carnealy Terrace, did you?” 

**Oh yes—yes, indeed!” declared Gardiner, with unne- 
cessary haste. ‘‘ They’re—well, they're awfully upset. 
I don't know how to put it, exactly; but it’s some sort of 
a business matter, and | told them I'd run down here for 
you.” 

** Business,” said Cecil, blankly. ‘‘ Why, what kind?” 

‘Oh, nothing much,” said Gardiner, getting very red 
again; “‘ouly they want you right away.” He looked at 
his watch, and continued: ‘‘1 promised you would be on 
time, and, as well as I remember, it never used to take 
you long to get ready to go out anywhere.” 

Obviously there was no way out of it. Gardiner’s news 
had to be conveyed to Miss Norton. - With a queer sense 
of the unreality of everything but that fate seemed to have 
played her cruel tricks in the game of her life, Ceci] made 
ready, aud was very soon being driven away to the station 
and the train which was to bear her to whatever destiny 
might have in store to make sport of for and with her. 

Apparently Gardiner was determined, as Bellamy lad 
been, not to bore her; for, once on the train, he left her to 
her own reflections and continued his, which, if the truth 
were told, were engrossing enough even for his evergetic 
brain. 

When they neared Charing Cross he said, in as matter- 
of. fact voice as possible: 

‘** You won't mind stopping a few moments in Salisbury 
Street, will you? I have to leave a message with some 
people I know there.” 

And on Cecil's giving him a smile of acquiescence, he 
relapsed once more into the same studied silence until 
their hansom drew up with the usual jerk against the 
curb at a house near the Strand 

It was one of the old mansions overlooking the river 
which had been famous in the days when Ranelagh and 
Vauxhall were in vogue, and belonging to’ an old es- 
tate, was in the condition of half care and half neglect 
consequent upon its undefined quality either as real es- 
tate or a town residence for the family to whom it be- 
longed. An elderly lady reuted it, and let out apartments, 
chiefly to Americans, who always commended it to one 
another, and it was to the finest suite in the house, on the 
second floor, that Gardiner now conducted his companion, 

Cecil had followed him dreamily, but on entering a 
lofty, darkly panelled room overlooking the river, started 
as a cheery voice greeted her. The lady Gardiner had 
called to see had apparently watched their arrival from 
the open window, and turned now, blushing over her own 
cordial words of welcome 

A girl of five or six and twenty, tall, finely built, with 
a dazzling complexion, bright dark eyes, a wide mouth, 
perfect teeth, and the breeziness of the very Sierras in 
her way of speaking, smiling grasped Cecil’s slim young 
fingers in her own plump white hands, and at once offer- 
ed her the hospitality of the fine old room. 

‘* As for yourself, Mr. George Gardiner,” said this young 
Diana from Nebraska, ‘‘ you know you have something 
downstairs to attend to, and you may as well be about it, 
for this young lady and 1 have a great deal to say to each 
other not necessary for you to hear just yet.” 


said Gardiner, with a 
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When the door had closed upon the dismissed Gardiner, 
something in the girl’s whole manuer changed. A look, 
wistful and almost childishly pathetic, came into the brave- 
looking face turned towards her guest. 

** You look just like what he said you were,” said the 
young lady in a moment. ‘I guess there’s grit enough 
about you to bear what you might call bad news; but 
that depends entirely upon how you look at it. If it were 
me, I’d care twenty times more for him.” 

** Him,” echoed Cecil. ‘* Whom do you mean?” 

She stood very still, waiting for her companion to go on. 

**I don’t believe you care a fig for his money or 
his title, now,do you? Don't you understand, my dear 
child, that I am talking about Bellamy? He’s a gentle- 
man, I tell you, down to the very ground. But there— 
beating around the bush never was in my line. I may as 
well tell you what has happened. It seems he is not in 
it so far as what they call rank over here goes. His brother 
married clandestinely, and left a widow who had a son 
and heir last week, and none of the family knew until just 
now that the brother had been marri Now, what do 
you say to that?” 

This, then, was what had summoned him from her side. 
This was the unexpected news which he had sent Gardiner 
down to break to her—the loss of his rank and what it 
might be supposed would commend him to Mrs. Morri 
son's ambition. He had sent Gardiner, whom he believed 
she loved—whom she had told him she dared not meet. 

‘*Hard luck for him, poor fellow, isn’t it?” said Miss 
Norcroft, suddenly. ‘‘ But my heavens, if that was George 
Gardiner and me—!” 

And then, with the most absurd air of confusion, con- 
trition, and a sense of humor all combined, Miss Norcroft 
stopped short, colored furiously, and finally burst into a 
tinkling little laugh. 

“I'd give ten cents this minute to have him here,” she 
said at last. ‘* We'd see then what he'd have to say, you'd 
better believe. But, anyway, my dear, the truth would 
have had to be told sooner or later, and the quickest way 
is the best. How I wish some people I know at home 
could see me now! They'd say that’s Bell Norcroft for 
you all over.” 

But in the same instant Miss Norcroft’s face softened, 
and she drew near to Cecil, holding out her hands. 

**Good news never kills, my dear,” she said, gently; ‘* it 
hurts sometimes, because we have expected the other kind 
so long. When I thought George Gardiner didn’t care 
for me and did for you—well, I had to pull myself pretty 
sharply together. hen, when he told me it was only an 
affair of long ago, and all about what Mr. Bellamy was 
after—well, do you know I felt stifled, and 1 realized how 
much actual suffering I must have been going through in 
my own mind. But I knew I'd survive the shock. It 
isn’t the kind that kills.” 

**He has lost everything, you tell me,” Cecil contrived 
to say. 

Miss Norcroft regarded her in critical silence for an 
instant. 

“That's just what I want to know,” she said, with a 
shrewd look. ‘‘ Has he?—that depends!” 

In the silence that for a moment fell between the two, 
Cecil strained every nerve listening to footsteps on the 
lower stairways. What did she expect? What hope for? 
The next moment Gardiner was at the door, Miss Nor- 
croft had followed him out of the room, and Cecil with 
her waiting heart was alone. 

Good news, sive was saying to herself, cannot kill! She 
knew the quick step coming nearer now. She turned 
away, her head drooping—her face and throat scarlet 
—at suund of Bellamy’s footsteps. She dared not lift 
her eyes in théir sweet confusion to his, but would time 
in its passing ever hold such a moment, heart ever know 
such a wonderful coming to its own? 

Bellamy’s voice was sounding now, speaking her name. 
His hands were on her shoulders, and Cecil, head down 
bent, the lovely crimson dyeing cheek and throat, turned, 
yielding herself to the dear captivity of his embrace. No 
thought of any let or hinderance marred that perfect mo- 
ment of her complete surrender. 


** Romantic, well, 1 should say so! You call us practical, 
1 believe, over here, but I guess when it comes to down- 
right sentiment, we Americans are uot very far behind- 
hand!” 

Miss Norcroft had her circle of interested, amused, and, 
to do her credit, respectful listeners. The subject was 
the very quiet little wedding of Richard Bellamy, Esq., 
and Cecil Morrison, which, having taken place that 
morning, was now being amply discussed at a garden 
party where the Diana of Nebraska was a centre of attrac- 
tion. 

**T admit,” continued Miss Norcroft, with her brilliant 
smile,** that I like a fluster and sort of show over a wed 
ding. I think military salutes would be grand! But 
somehow their way of doing it just seemed to suit those 
two. My heavens, I don’t believe they remember we're 
even living by this time.” 

It may be that in part Cecil’s new and generous friend 
was right, for at that very moment she and her husband 
were idling in a deep old window of an inn on the High 
Street of Guildford, which on one of the days long ago, 
when he was patiently wooing her, he had said was built 
** for married leona.” 

The quaint embrasure which framed them as they sat 
there was like a bit out of Froissart, and while they could 
look down upon the High Street, rosy in the evening light, 
they too were unseen—alone—in that strange and won- 
derful new world of their own, and already Bellamy had 
told her what a home he meant to make in the quaint old 
house at Kew, which was all the landed property he had 
to begin the world upon. 

‘So far as my lares and penates go, my sweetheart,” 
said Bellamy, with a singular light-heartedness. ‘* But 
there is some income left, you know, as my good old Beek- 
man reminded me whev he was brushing my coat this 
morning; some people would call us quite rich on what I 
can still claim as my own.” 

Cecil leaned against the old window a moment in si 
lence. How could she tell him all that she was feeling? 
Then, with one of her quick soft movements, she drew 
nearer, and stole her hand with tenderest pressure into his. 

“It is only that which dismays me!” she said, liftin 
her happy eyes to her husband's face. ‘* For how can t 
count up my gains? The love I did not know I had to give 
has grown so marvellous a banker!” 
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BREAD-WINNING AVOCATIONS ON 
UNFAMILIAR LINES. 
BY CLARE BUNCE. 


M EETING with women in almost every walk of busi- 
4 ness life has become so common an occurrence that 
their presence has ceased to excite remark where only a 
few years back it would have been cause sufficient for 
wonderment and amazement. Any one who doubts the 
fact, or still clings to the tradition of feminine exclusion 
from the whirl of life, has but to visit one of the large 
office buildings and to make ove or two trips in the ele- 
vator as it runs from floor to floor. Women of maturity, 
young women, mere girls, and, sad to say, even pee be 
women, are all to be met, and each so busy with her own 
affairs as to have only a casual glance for her neighbor. 
Men, too, will come and go, yet withal there will be seen 
neither the gallantry of a social occasion nor the rudeness 
of intrusion, once the almost inevitable result of the pres- 
ence of skirts in a masculine domain. Women have en- 
tered the arena, and won the earlier stages of the fight at 
least. Their presence has ceased to cause comment. 
They have become part of the daily life. The man who 
occupies the next office feels for them the respectful regard 
of a rival not to be despised. He no longer straightens 
his neck-tie or furtively glances at his bouts as they ap- 
proach. 

The woman who must work, the woman whose own 
livelihood or that of others depends upon her exertions, 
has now an open field, and finds all highways open to her. 

The tradition that only the positions of teacher aud 
boarding-house-keeper are fit for feminine effort is buried 
ten thousand fathoms deep. The teacher of to-day, in 
place of being recruited from the ranks of gentle folk im 
poverished or reduced in circumstances, is trained espe- 
cially for her work, and has placed her profession in the 
highest ranks. The training of young minds has become 
a science. Only utter ignorance or unwarranted pre- 
sumption would suggest entrance into that field without 
preparation and natural fitness. Even boarding-house- 
keeping is being elevated to a higher place, and there is a 
tendency toward demanding some degree of capability of 
aspirants who would cater to the physical needs of man, 
as well as of those who undertake his mental training. 
Little of the haphazard method is left in either branch. 
The tendency of the time toward specialism bas made it 
self felt even there. The woman who must needs win an 
honest penny will be wise if she study her own possibili- 
ties well and select the course toward which they tend. 
The two doors once held to be always open are well- 
nigh closed. Only those bearing certificates of training 
may enter with success; all others will inevitably be 
pushed to the wall. But, as with their closing many 
others have opened wide, there is no cause for complaint. 
Women artists, women decorators, women editors, have 
long since become numerous and familiar, and already the 
list of pursuits seems too formidable to attempt recapitu- 
lation. 

The one and only essential to success is fitness. Enthu- 
siasm one takes for granted, for without it even genius 
might fail, but, granted that, fitness only can be claimed 
as needful. Let the selection be ever so unusual, let the 
pathway be even unexplored, there will be no real deter- 
rent found, but only helping hands held out, applause for 
the effort on original lines. Not many months ago there 
was opened here in New York a hair-dressing and mani- 
cure establishment under the management of two women 
well known in the social world. Failure, reverses, and 
the like bad left them with only limited means. They 
felt themselves incapable of an artistic or professional 
career, but held that the venture was a good business en- 
terprise in which to invest, and that their acquaintance 
among the élite would ensure a clientéle. For a brief 
space there was a ripple of surprise, but true business sa- 
gacity triumphed, and the very cultivation and knowledge 
of their patrons’ needs which they were enabled to bring 
meant separation from the multitude of similar enterprises. 
and ultimately brought the very custom that they sought. 
Friends and acquaintances came first from curiosity, and 
perhaps good-natured criticism was heard, but almost im- 
mediately the sense of refinement made itself felt, and wo- 
men weary with a round of gayety came to enjoy treat- 
ment given under conditions so completely to their taste 

Another woman, whose well-known name and family 
connections mean recognition wherever they are known, 
has found in her strong love for flowers a pursuit at once 
congenial and remunerative. Together with a friend she 
opened a modest establishment in a quiet way, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing her business grow, while at the 
same time she retained her social place. Invitations to 
dinners and to teas were not less numerous or hearty be- 
cause an order for Jacqueminots or American Beauties was 
apt to follow, and her own zest and enthusiasm were not 
less infectious because of her perfect independence and 
business success. Conservative as society women undoubt- 
edly are, it is nevertheless true that on occasion they can 
and do recognize forces quite outside of themselves; and 
let one of their number take ever so radical a step, they 
can quite surely be relied upon to give not alone counte- 
nance, but substantial aid. Honest effort does not and 
cannot cause the smallest. deterioration, and even the most 
frivolous of womankind are apt to honor the brave, wheth- 
er the bravery bear its stamp in the form of brass buttons 
and epaulettes, or be of a more quiet, retiring nature. 

Love of dogs is an almost inherent element in the hu- 
man make-up, and there is certainly money to be made in 
supplying special breeds, and catering to fashionable fan 
cies. One brave woman at least has turned the fact to 
good account, and has established large kennels at Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania. Like most enterprises of the 
sort, it had its beginning in a small way, and one St. Ber- 
nard puppy was the whole stock in trade. ‘That, how- 
ever, netted a profit of fifty dollars, and so became a nu- 
cleus of a more extended business. To-day the kennels 
are known far and wide, and their owner has won prizes 
and medals without end. ‘‘ You must watch the market 
closely,”’ she says,*‘ but if you are at all careful there is 
really little risk. The greatest danger comes from with- 
in; for one is apt to grow so fond of the creatures it is a 
wrench to part with them even when a good sale is to be 
made.” And so with dogs as with inanimate things, it is 
the fitness that tells—the special adaptability that means 
success. If one has no business, so to speak, general 
business affords many opportunities, provided there is 
quickness to learn and mental grasp. But in the sphere 
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of bread-winning, as elsewhere in this word of many tastes 
and much freedom, it is always the novelty that attracts, 
and it is wiser by far to search diligently, and to consider 
well if there be not something peculiarly one’s own to be 
found. Then, whether it be slightly eccentric or not, it 
is almost certain to succeed, if only originality, enthusiasm, 
and fidelity be called into play. 

The mere making of butter and the care of milk cer- 
tainly present few charms as judged from the outside. 
Yet one clever woman of gentle birth, reared as an artist, 
aud who had already achieved a fair amount of success, 
has deliberately given up the studio for the dairy. No- 
thing but the highest in art would satisfy her own de- 
mands. As she considered that she had failed to achieve 
that, she chose a profession as practical as could be found. 
Butter had always seemed attractive, and she thought the 
making thereof a dignified task, and accordingly entered 
herself in the State school, and prepared herself after the 
most scientific methods. The course of study included 
some trials.. Other class members were farmer folk, and 
came from a station of society in which art is little known. 
But in spite of all disadvantages she triumphed, and has 
already been offered the care of an extensive dairy farm. 
‘* Better by far make fine butter than paint mediocre pic- 
tures,” is her creed, and no doubt she will prove in actual 
work, as she has already done in preparation, that the 
higher order of brain means greater achievement, whether 
that work be manual or be not. 





4 hy unqualified success of the Cycle Show recently 

held at the Grand Central Palace is sufficient answer 
were any one disposed to question the wheel’s popularity 
in the coming season. Even bicycle-riders themselves are 
sometimes at a loss to account for the enormous power of 
attraction which every such exhibition possesses for the 
general public. 

Any one may be vastly entertained by the Horse Show 
or Dog Show without being in the least acquainted with 
the fine points of either animal ; it is sufficient to be in 
the presence of so great and varied an assemblage of liv- 
ing intelligent brutes. But with bicycles it is another 
matter. To the person absolutely uninformed regarding 
them—and such people, by-the-way, are becoming harder 
to find each year—one wheel looks precisely like another. 
There is a deadly monotony to the spectator about a show 
of such things, and the very conversation which he hears 
on all sides is, to his ears, just so much unintelligible 
jargon. Consequently the inference that bicycle know- 
ledge is wonderfully widespread seems the only one which 
will fit the circumstances. 


The 1896 wheel had already reached a state so advanced 
toward perfection that further improvements were neces- 
sarily of somewhat mivor nature. Most of the changes 
were little improving devices designed to increase the 
rider’s comfort, rather than alterations of any impor- 
tance in the wheel’s construction. Saddles came in 
for a large share of attention, and the number of types 
exhibited was so great that it was difficult to examine 
them all. A rider who could not find one to suit among 
the array would certainly be obliged to design one for 
himself. The best ones are all constructed now with care- 
ful reference to hygienic principles, most of them having 
double pads, and being moderately soft and springy. 
As to the materials of which they are made, the range 
is wide. Leather padded with felt or curled hair and 
mounted upon coiled springs is most commonly seen, 
with*wicker-work, fine chains, and many other novelties 
to vary the list 

The much-talked-of wooden handle-bars have made their 
appearance, but it remains for a time-test to prove their 
value over those of metal. The tendency towards higher 
gear still goes on, and this year the change in women’s 
wheels in this respect has been very marked. A woman 
who has been riding a low-geared wheel for two or three 
seasons Ought to be careful, however, about suddenly 
changing to one that is much higher. She will feel the 
extra amount of force which it demands for each push of 
the pedals an unpleasant strain upon her muscles, and 
will find it a far more satisfactory plan to choose a medium 
increase at first and leave the extreme until another year. 


The only wheel at the show which exhibited a radical 
departure from the conventional lines of the ordinary loop 
model for women was one with a frame gracefully curved 
into outlines resembling a swan. Starting from the steer- 
ing-head, this frame curves downward like that of the 
ordinary kind, and then swells quite abruptly upward 
and backward, dividing at the seat-post into two parallel 
curves to take in the rear wheel. After thus opening out 
for this purpose, the loops unite again, and the frame re- 
turns to the head, some distance below where it started, in 
a less swelling curve. This coutinuous form of tubing 
does away with the necessity of joints, and the entire ab 
sence of straight lines gives the machine a very pleasing 
effect. By the arrangement of the two curves encircling 
the rear wheel the sprocket wheels and chain are kept 
inside the frame, and as a consequence chain and mud 
guards become superfluous, The only objection raised 
to this model by those who examined it was that it 
would be likely to lack the rigidity of those with straight 
tubing, but the additional spring which the curved frame 
would give was admitted to be a strong point in its favor. 

One conspicuous improvement in all the different makes 
of wheels was the high quality of the finish displayed in 
the enamel. Every variety of color was to be seen, but 
it does not seem likely that black, the standard, will soon 
be displaced from its position of precedence. A new idea 
this season is to have the bells, the handles, and all the 
fittings enamelled in the same color as the tubing of the 
frame. 


Judging from the indications, tandems are to be used in 
the future still more than they have been in the past. In 
addition to the double-diamond, double-loop, and combi- 
nation styles hitherto known, many of this season’s tandems 
are of the convertible order, and may be easily changed to 
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suit a man ora woman rider. Probably the most versatile of 
the lot is a machine which is capable of being transformed 
into a tandem for two men, or for a man and a woman, and 
also to disjoint, so that it may be used as a diamond or 
loop-frame single wheel. Another style of tandem de 
signed for a man and a woman has the man’s seat, at the 
rear, elevated, so that he may look over his companion’s 
head, and thus have a clear view of the road. Tandem 
tricycles are particularly suited to elderly people, who 
want a machine which they may mount at leisure, or sit 
still upon without fear of its tipping over. Their weight is 
the chief drawback, but a person who has never known the 
lightness of the bicycle would probably not object to that. 

“The manufacturers are certainly impressed with the 
idea that cycling ought to be made a very sociable sport,” 
remarked a visitor to the show, “if the number of tan 
dems and combination machines here are any sign. I 
think they’re right, too, and I believe the development in 
that direction will keep steadily increasing.” 

Apeuia K. BRatNerD. 
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W HAT do you think of a golf cotillon for a new idea ? 

The girls have arranged one at one of the dancing- 
classes to wind up the dancing season, and also to re- 
plenish their stock of golf necessaries. They do not ex 
actly intend to have a game in the ballroom, but they 
have arranged to have all the favors in the cotillon arti- 
cles which can be used in playing golf. 

For the first figure there will be golf sticks and golf 
balls, and the girls and men can choose whichever they 
prefer. Golf waistcoats (which have already been de- 
scribed in the Bazar) and knitted stockings and caps 
will be the favors in the second. The girls have been 
working away on these things for an age, and ure in a 
state of terror for fear they will not fit the stout and the 
thin, the tall and the short; but they bave made them all 
to fit big men and women, as it is easier to ‘take in” 
than to ‘‘ let out.” It would not be a bad idea, and one 
which may be suggested to the girls, to have an ‘‘ex- 
change bureau” at the end of the room, and after mea- 
surements were taken each one would go away satisfied. 
The last figure will have golf-stick - holders as favors, 
some of leather, some of cloth. It will be rather awkward 
to dance about the room with such clumsy things, and 
the effect of the ballroom will not be as pretty as when 
the girls deck themselves out with sashes, ribbons, and 
aigrettes; but if the dancers go home laden with a fresh 
supply of golf sticks, etc., they will be repaid for sacri- 
ficing the appearance of the ballroom. 


One pretty and original figure bas been arranged 
Twelve couples will be called out. Golf sticks will be 
the only favor used in this figure; the men will form in 
line at one end of the room, and hold their sticks out at 
the side, forming a sort of fence. The girls, from the op 
posite end, will run towards them, and dance in and out, 
as in the snake figure, holding hands. Ata given signal 
from the leader they will then, with their partners, dance 
back to their seats. 

The ballroom is to be decorated with the colors of the 
different golf clubs to which the girls and men belong, 
and there will be an innovation also in the way of adorn 
ing the supper table. Instead of having the ordinary 
basket of pink or red roses in the centre, there will be a 
miniature golf field made of moss, with a fence of smilax 
surrounding it. It is to be hoped that the golf fever will 
not take possession of the dancers, with all these golf sur- 
roundings and suggestions. If some man armed with « 
golf stick, a cap on his head, and waistcoat over bis arm, 
should imagine himself on the Shinnecock Links, the girls’ 
ball gowns might suffer. 


With the approach of Lent come the meetings of the 
different roller-skating clubs, which take the place of 
dancing-classes. The same clubs which existed last year 
are formed again for this. One meets on Thursday even 
ing, and the otber on Saturday evening, every week dur 
ing Lent, at the Berkeley School Armory. There is music 
at every meeting, and the girls make up parties to go 
sometimes weeks beforehand, often returning home to 
supper. They have all agreed this season to wear their 
golf or bicycle suits to skate in, which certainly speaks 
well for their good taste and common-sense. Lace frills, 
silk skirts, and chiffon bodices are not in keeping with a 
roller-skating rink. Many girls will wear bicycle skirts 
and jackets, and under the jacket a thin shirt -waist of 
some cotton material or indie silk; the rink is so hol, 
and the exercise of skating heats one to such an extent, 
that it is advisable to wear as cool a costume as possible 

The men all wear their bicycle suits, knickerbockers 
and all, and look very ‘‘smart.” A great many girls 
belong to the club who do not skate at all. They go 
every week, just to have an excuse, perhaps, to meet their 
friends. Tne balcony is a great place for the non-skaters, 
who sit up there all the evening, looking over the railing, 
criticising the lovers of the sport, and trying their best 
to talk, which, with the music of the band and the roar of 
the skaters as they roll by, is nearly an impossibility 
The skating clubs will both finish up the season during 
Easter week with a dance. Some say they will be fancy 
dress dances, some say bals poudrés, but the committee 
has not yet told what surprise it has in store, so the girls 
have the pleasure of auticipation. 


New York girls are really very hard workers among 
the poor. They teach in the industrial schools, they sew 
for them, and they have their Sunday-school classes, 
where their duty is not only to teach the little ones, but 
to visit them in their homes in the tenement-house dis 
tricts. They have sometimes very funny experiences 
with the children. One girl was trying, not long since, to 
impress upon her class of small boys the existence in real 
life of Adam and Eve. She found it very difficult to 
make them understand; so, with a desperate effort, she 
turned to one little boy, and said, ‘‘ Now, Johnny, you 
must have some little friend who lives named Eve, or Eva, 
or Evaline, haven’t you?” ‘‘ Yes, teacher; I know her. 
Has she bow-legs ?” Epita LAWRENCE, 
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THE NATIONAL 


be National Congress of Mothers, which met in 

Washington last week, was a notable event. For 
probably the first time in the world's history a great num- 
ber of thoughtful women assembled to discuss a subject 
that should lie nearest to every mother’s heart—the care, 
physical, moral, mental, and spiritual, of the children of 
the nation. There was nothing trivial or shallow about 
the treatment of the subject. The women evidently felt 
that they were dealing with problems whose correct solu 
tion might make or mar the future of the country, and 
they appreciated the earnestness of their position. 

The object of the congress was clearly outlined by Mrs. 
Theodore W. Birney, the president, in her address of wel- 
come at the opening of the first morning’s session. Mrs. 
Birney was the originator of the plan of the congress, and 
has been its leading spirit throughout, so that it is no won- 
der that she was, as she herself said, ‘‘ radiantly happy” 
at its success. After her words of greeting to the women, 
and a reference to the scope of the subjects to be covered 
by the various papers to be presented, Mrs. Birney made 
an earnest appeal in behalf of ‘the world’s little ones.” 
She dwelt with especial feeling upon the fact that the fu- 
ture of the world lies in the hands of the mothers, and 
spoke urgently of the value of mothers’ clubs as an assist- 
ance to women in fitting themselves to accomplish better 
the sacred duties of motherhood. Recognizing fully that 
the defects in the training of children are due far more to 
maternal ignorance than to any other one cause, she em- 
phasized the fact that the club would first arouse women 
to a sense of their own responsibility, and then enable 
them to study ways and means by which they might make 
the best of themselves for the sake of their children. 

Thus the key-note of the congress was struck—to reach 
the children through the mothers. All the carefully 
planned programme was directed to this. No class of 
mothers was overlooked. After the admirable paper read 
by Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing (‘‘ Zuni Cushing ”) upon 
“The Mother and Child of the Primitive World,” the 
congress turned its attention first to the ‘‘ Mothers of the 
Submerged World,” those mothers who belong to what 
General Booth aptly called the “‘ submerged tenth,” who 
struggle all their lives in the waters of poverty, ignorance, 
and crime, with little hope of raising their heads above the 
bitter billows. Mrs. Bainbridge was especially fitted to 
dea! with this subject, and to talk of ‘‘ Day Nurseries,” 
which she made the topic of the second part of her address, 
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by her experience as the head of the Woman’s Department 
of City Missions in New York—a position that has made 
her only too familiar with the squalor and misery of life 
in the slums. 

The attention of the congress was by no means con 
fined, however, to the mothers and children of the poor. 
The object of the congress was to impress upon mothers 
of all classes the dignity and duties of their position, and 
to aid them in their work. Nothing concerning the wel- 
fare of the children had been overlooked, and, so far as 
possible, specialists had been chosen to speak upon each 
topic. Mrs. Rebekah Kohut, of New York, the president 
of the New York section of the Council of Jewish Women, 
rave an interesting and instructive paper upon *‘ Parental 
Reverence as Taught in the Hebrew Homes,” and although 
she refrained from drawing a comparison between the 
condition she described and that which exists in many 
American homes, there were plenty of women present 
who mentally contrasted the honor given to the father and 
mother under the old dispensation with the haphazard idea 
of filial respect cherished by the young American, with a 
decided bias in favor of the former. 

The mental development of children received its full 
attention not only in the paper read by Miss Amalie 
Hofer, of Chicago, upon ‘‘ What the Kindergarten means 
to Mothers,” and in that by Miss Anna A. Schryver, of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, on “ Nature Studies in the Home,” 
but by other papers that went deeper into the effect of 
study upon children than the mere acquisition of know- 
ledge. The Rev. W. A. Bartlett, of Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, spoke upon “The Value of Music in the Develop- 
ment of Character,” and Mrs. Ellen Richardson, of Boston, 
dwelt at some length upon “ Character - building versus 
Education.” Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s paper upon the 
“ Importance of Bringing the Youth in Touch with Great 
Literature ” was appropriately followed by an address on 
** Stories,” by Dr. Walter L. Hervey, the principal of the 
Teachers’ College of New York. 

All through the three days of the congress it was evi- 
dent that the framers of the programme had had at heart 
the longing to help first the mothers, since through them 
alone can the children be surely reached. To this end 
there were such papers as the admirable one read by Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster, upon ‘‘ Reading Courses for Mo- 
thers,” and that by Mrs. W. F. Crafts, of Washington, 
upon “‘ Mothers and Schools.” The child’s physical wel- 
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fare was also duly, and, indeed, almost solemnly consid 
ered. The influence of the parents was indicated in Mrs. 
Gardener’s paper upon “ The Moral Responsibility of Wo- 
man in Heredity,” and ‘‘The Mother’s Relation to the 
Sound Physical Development of Her Child” was well 
presented by Mrs. Jenness Miller. The necessity for rec- 
reation for the children of cities as well as for opportuni- 
ties for study received consideration in the paper upon 
** Play-grounds,” by Miss Constance Mackenzie, of Phila- 
delphia. ‘ Dietetics,” a subject that is, it would seem, of 
sufficient importance to merit the attention of several ex- 
perts, was discussed by Mrs. Louise E. Hogan, of German- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Throughout the congress Mrs. Birney’s great desire to 
encourage women in the formation of mothers’ clubs was 
never forgotten, and the final session was devoted to it 
entirely. Mrs. Stanton Blatch, the daughter of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, read a paper entitled, ‘‘ How Shall the Na- 
tion Secure Educated Mothers?” and this was followed 
by a talk on ‘‘Club Organization” by that authority on 
all connected with clubs, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chi- 
cago, the president of the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
She dealt with the need of organization and the best 
methods to accomplish it, and sent the women away con- 
vinced that nothing was more essential and advantageous 
than the formation of clubs if they really desired to make 
the best of themselves as mothers. 

The reception given by Mrs. Cleveland at the White 
House was, of course, largely attended. There was a 
continuous stream of people pressing through the great 
rooms, but the charming hostess gave no sign of weari- 
ness, and displayed unfailing cordiality to every mother 
presented to her. The general effect she produced was 
voiced by one enthusiastic young woman, who declared 
Mrs. Cleveland ‘‘a perfect vision of loveliness,” adding, 
with a rapturous sigh, ‘‘I would have come all the way 
from New York just to see her!” 

Apart from the speakers, the congress was most inter- 
esting as an assemblage of women. Very much in earnest 
they all were, immediately responsive to any touch of 
humor or pathos, and eager to ask and answer questions. 
They overflowed their quarters at the Arlington Hotel on 
the first day, and the meetings at the church to which they 
migrated were too crowded for comfort. If numbers and 
enthusiasm may be taken for indications, this is the first 
of a series of successful and helpful councils of mothers. 
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SUPPLEMENT - 


THE FUNCTION OF FLOWERS 
IN SOCIETY. 

AME Fashion decrees that flowers shall 

play a very important part in every 
kind of social doing, as they do in all human 
intercourse; from the blossoms sent to greet 
the wee baby when it first opens its eyes 
on the world, to those that go as a last offer- 
ing to a friend at the final rite given in his 
commemoration, these fair symbols of love 
and thought are a conspicuous feature at 
every stage and event of life, and gracefully 
mark its different landmarks. 

What else has such a power to awaken 
memories, bitter and sweet, as the sight or 
fragrance of a flower, and what bears such 
close association with all the happenings of 
our progress through the world? In a lan- 
guage that is very quiet they speak, but it 
has its own deep meaning, and as much as 
words, often more, may it express. A fair 
young maiden of the present day who had 
many suitors for her hand chose one who 
was a graduate of distinction from Harvard. 
Quantities of flowers were sent her by her 
numerous friends on the announcement of 
her engagement, and asa tribute to her flancé 
the majority of them were of the color pecul- 
iar to the college of crimson renown—deep 
red Jack roses, red carnations, and crimson 
flowers of every description; but one offer- 
ing, from a Yale youth who had sued in vain, 
gave its message in very distinct terms. In 
the box of gorgeous red roses that he sent— 
several dozens of them—lay a small bunch 
of blue violets, almost lost in the glory of 
the blossoms among which they were hidden, 
and totally eclipsed by the prominence of the 
crimson. Could anything have been a gen- 
tler, more evident message of resignation and 
lost hope, and a happier recognition of a suc- 
cessful rival? 

Of course the extent to which one may 
follow the decrees of flower fashion depends 
largely on the length of one’s purse, for at 
most times of the year, either in their use for 
decoration or as gifts, flowers are one of the 
luxuries that only the privileged few can af- 
ford; yet, while their indulgence may bave 
to be limited, on certain occasions and at 
certain times they must be in evidence. 

It would be most incongruous, for instance, 
to have no centre-piece or vases of flowers on 
the table at a large dinner, luncheon, or any 
function of the kind, and even at the small- 
est kind of an entertainment there should be 
a few blossoms in the rooms or on the table, 
or, on the latter, a centre-piece of silver, china, 


or glass, with its earthen pot inside filled - 


with ferns and growing plants. Occasional- 
ly one sees at a small or home dinner a cen- 
tre-piece of fruit—a daintily arranged dish 
or bowl—instead of the flowers or ferns, but 
it is not as fashionable or pretty,and the use 
of table flowers or ferns has become so wide- 
spread and universal that one of the princi- 
pal parts of a florist’s business now is to sup- 
ply his customers regularly with some flow- 
ers—whatever may be in season—twice or 
three times a week for a stated sum, so that 
a bunch shall always be on the table, or, for 
a stated sum, he agrees to keep the jardinié¢re 
filled with ferns and green things, so that it 
shall always look fresh and attractive. 

Nothing could be more incongruous, either, 
than a wedding reception or breakfast, or a 
débutante’s ‘coming out,” or any large en- 
tertainment of the kind, without flowers 
as one of the most conspicuous features 
of the function, and even at a small tea or 
**day ” there should be a few posies some- 
where, either on the tea table or in the re- 
ception-room, for they are quite as necessary 
a part of entertaining as the refreshments, 
and it is quite as irregular to dispense with 
one as the other. 

A woman is presented with flowers by her 
friends when she makes her début into so- 
ciety, when her engagement is announced, at 
her marriage, when her babies make their ap- 
pearance, on her wedding anniversaries, her 
birthdays, and they are sent to her funeral. 
A man, naturally, is not favored with as 
much floral attention as the members of the 
gentler sex, except by the flowers sent to his 
funeral, for at death no distinction is made 
between old and young or between the sexes, 
and to any one who is ill flowers may be 
sent, or to any one who is in trouble, as a 
sweet, tender message of sympathy, or they 
may be given at any time as a pretty mark 
of attention or gratitude. 

The arrangement and kind of flowers ap- 
propriate for decorating vary according to 
the nature and particular kind of entertain- 
ment for which they are used, and the form 
in which they are sent is different for every 
occasion. It is customary to present a set 
bouquet to a débutante, that she may carry 
it if she chooses, and a groom gives a bou- 
quet to his bride and bridemaids; a man 
sends a bouquet to the lady whom he favors 
with an invitation to dance a cotillon with 
him, or on any other occasion when he wishes 
to show her particular attention when she 
will be able to carry his flowers. Bouquets 
are often sent by their friends to singers or 
actresses, professional or amateur, on their 
first appearance before the public, and in- 
deed flowers are sent in this form at all 
times when it is intended that they should 
be carried. These bouquets of the present 
time in our land are very far from being a 
stiff or formal arrangement of flowers; they 
are usually composed entirely of one or two 
kinds gracefully massed with ferns or greens, 
and have a bow and streamers of ribbon tied 
around the wired stems, the ribbon of the 
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bow matching the color of the flower in the 
bouquet or the gown of the young woman 
who carries it, 

When used as decoration, flowers are some- 
times in a set arrangement, as the large cen- 
tre-pieces of ceremonious dinners and lunch- 
eons, and the emblems used in the churches 
at Easter or Christmas, and in the house 
at weddings and funerals, and sometimes at 
receptions and other ceremonious functions; 
but these, especially the pieces for table dec- 
oration, are so well and artistically done that 
it is almost impossible to realize that each 
flower and leaf is wired to a tiny stick, and 
all stuck into sand or earth; the general ef- 
fect is that of a small bed of flowers with | 
a border of green, or a bunch apparently put 
loosely together with ferns just as they were 
gathered. 

In these days of one-color fashion, at any 
function, large or small, one color and usually 
one kind of flower is used; these vary accord- 
ing to the season. There are chrysanthemum 
weddings without number every fall, and 





daisy weddings in the spring; there are 
primrose and jonquil teas, and golden-rod 
luncheons, and rose dinners, and jcarnation 
balls, while those of limitless means some 
times use orchids entirely for decoration on 
table or walls, and spend a small fortune on 
the wonderful bloom. With the majority of 
people, however, who entertain, roses hold 
their own in winter as means of decoration 
and for floral offerings. 
In the spring the spring flowers come into | 
fashion; jonguils, daffodils, hyacinths, and 
all the other heralds of the warm weather, 
make themselves apparent on dinner tables 
and at teas, at weddings, and wherever flow 
ers are used as decoration ; while for bouquets 
there are of lilies-of-the-valley, daisies, and 
other delicate blooms. The summer flowers 
are the sweet garden roses, pansies, sweet- 
pease, and the other dear modest little out- 
door blossoms that now have their day in 
the world of fashion, and take the place of 
their aristocratic hot - house relatives; and | 
then in the fall the chrysanthemums rise in 
(Continued on page 176.) 
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COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS., 
By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 
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Gives to food that peculiar lightness, 
sweetness, and delicious flavor noticed 
in the finest bread, cake, biscuit, rolls, 
crusts, etc., which expert pastry cooks 
declare is unobtainable 
of any other leavening 
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nothing so warms and comforts one before retiring as a cup of 
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Extract ot BEEF 


One quarter teaspoonful of the Extract, a cup of hot water and a pinch 
of salt; nothing more is required. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 





Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


H &c° 
“Rranc® 
On White China. 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 
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On Decorated China. 
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LEICHNER’ 


Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 


a rosy, natural, and youthfu! coloring. 





FETT-POWDER «vo 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 


Sold by all Druggists and Perf 
WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 
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PERFUMES 
L. LEGRAND ((riza-Perfumery) 44. Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 
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Theoden STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain, 


J, L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, 
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PARIS TOILETTES. 

N evening waist of mauve satin, shown on the front 

page, is made with the long any in front. Revers 
ire turned back to show a vest effect of white net span- 
gled with steel. The revers are also of net, bordered with 
a narrow edge of guipure lace with diamond drops. The 
sleeves are made of the spangled net and whiteribbon. On 
one shoulder is a bunch of flowers and feathers tied into 
the net and ribbon. The skirt of the gown is of the 
mauve satin, with the back breadths covered with net 
Feathers, spangled net, and a jewelled tiara are combined 
to form the head-dress 
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FRENCH RECEPTION GOWN. 


For wear in the house a gown of silk is always most 
attractive, and for receptions is a charming model in gray 
surah, shown on this page. The skirt is trimmed around 
the bottom with a flounce of Irish lace, and large white 
satin bows tied with a band of black satin are placed on 
the side seams of the front breadth. There are seven go- 
dets in this skirt, mounted in flat pleats, and a wide belt 
of black satin is draped on to the skirt as well as the waist. 
The waist is shirred in front, while the back is plain and 
without seams. The upper part is covered by a lace bo- 
lero, which at the back is in the form of a sailor collar. A 
high collar, also, of the same lace, stands up around the 
neck, and extends in a point over the waist just at the 
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throat. The sleeves are shirred to the wrist, and have a 
balloon puff at the top. At the wrist is a ruching of white 
satin. 

For a young girl is a dainty costume of silver gray, 
illustrated on page 177. A close-fitting skirt is joined to 
the belt in pleats spreading out like a fan at the back in 
six godets. Half-way up the skirt is a deep fold, above 
which are five rows of stitching. The waist fits smooth 
over the chest, and the fulness below is gathered in at the 
belt. A bias fold like the one on the skirt is put a few 
inches from the waist with the same five rows of stitching. 
A shawl-shaped revers, round in the back, is trimmed with 
cream guipure lace, and gives the effect of a bolero, The 
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collar is simply a straight band trimmed with lace and a 
big gray satin bow. The top of the sleeve is a puff; the 
lower part is laid in folds, with alternate rows of stitching, 
and finished ut the hand with a lace ruffle. 

The hat with this costume is of fancy straw, the brim 
bordered with silver-gray satin, and the trimming consists 
of white plumes and bows of gray ribbon. 

Asmall boy’s frock is of sailor-blue velvet made with 
two wide pleats in front and back, and belted in with a 
white leather belt. A plastron of white batiste forms a 
jabot, and revers are finished with a ruffle. These revers 
form a deep sailor collar at the back, with a turned-down 
collar of the same material. 


For a little girl is a charmingly dainty frock of taffeta, 
straw-color striped with green. This frock is made with 
a yoke formed of tiny tucks and entre-deux of guipure. 
A revers forms a bertha of green velvet, on which are laid 
bands of the lace, and the bertha is trimmed all around 
with a narrow lace ruffle. The skirt is made straight and 
full, and is belted in with a green velvet ribbon, which is 
tied at the side in a full bow. A puff at the top of the 
sleeve is very short, and the lower part fits tight to the arm, 
finished at the wrist with lace. 

The hat is sailor shape, of white straw trimmed with 
green velvet; black stockings and slippers complete the 
costume. 


A SECRET. 


i \&~ secret of getting along with everybody and hav- 

ing a good time wherever you go is—to like people, 
and to take an interest in their lives. It does not matter 
whether it is a princess or a serving-maid, a statesman or 
a farmer, whom you are thrown with for a few minutes or 
a few hours; find out the main interest of the life you have 
met, and talk about that, and you will interest yourself 
and your hearer too. 

This human-nature lover is a separate and distinct indi- 
vidual from the man who calls himself a “‘ student of hu 
man nature.” This ‘‘ student” Jooks at his neighbors usu 
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ally through a quizzing-glass, and continual 
ly takes inventory of their vices, defects, and 
weaknesses. He is a man who is hated, and 
with reason, by the subjects whom he studies. 
He approaches his fellow-creatures with his 
mind, and through that reasons, judges, ap- 
proves, or condemns them. 

The other man comes to bis fellows with 


love in his heart, and in his mind the one 
thought: ‘‘ Weare brothers. What can Ido 
for you?” He cares only and looks only for 


the grand human sentiments in the heart of 
each man or woman he meets. And some- 
how he finds them. Be the quantity, then, 
great or infinitesimally small, he calls it out. 

He has friends everywhere. People love 
him, believe in him, confide in him. Why? 
Jecause he loves, believes in, and takes an 
interest in everybody. Such human-nature 
loving is contagious, and we do not have to 
go very far to find it out 


THE UNCTION OF 
IN SOCIETY. 


(Continued from page 173.) 


glorious might and splendor, and in their 
numberless variety reign supreme 

The question of what kind of flowers are 
appropriate as gifts for different occasions 
almost answers itself. Surely only fair, 
dainty blossoms, either white or delicate 
pink, should go to the mother, and the little 
child at its birth, its baptism, and its first 
birthdays; white and pink roses, daisies, lilies- 
of-the-valley, anything that seems to corre- 
spond with the pure young life. For the dé 
butante, also, flowers significant of youth 
and purity are appropriate gifts—roses of 
delicate shades, carnations, etc. , 
of very luxuriant or expensive aspect. The 
bride as a usual thing carries white, and the 
decorations of flowers at the function to 
celebrate her initiation into married life are 
generally composed largely of this color, but 
after this step in her career, to the married or 
to the older woman who is unmarried, any 
kind and color of flower may be sent; great 
American Beauties, orchids, and blooms and 
blossoms of every description, until death, 
when, as a token of love and thought to who- 
ever is gone—woman, man, or child—deli- 
cate spiritual flowers, not always white or 
purple, but flowers of light colors and quiet 
bloom, are sent. 

Besides the times recognized as occasions 
for floral offerings, there are many other times 
when flowers may with propriety be sent to 
friends by those who wish to show. their 
thought aad love; they may convey a mes- 
sage of welcome home to one who has re- 
turned from a long absence, or to say “‘ bon 
voyage” to one who departs on a ship fora 
foreign trip; as a sign of thought at Christ- 
mas or a birthday, alone or tied with the 
ribbon that binds a gift; or on any espe- 
cially memorable day or occasion as a token 
of congratulation and thought. 

Much could be written on the function of 
flowers to the ‘‘ other half”: those in the hos 
pitals and in the tenement-houses, where they 
are more welcome and their influence for 
good is greater than anywhere else. The 
small waif guarding his little pot with one 
blossom is better in every way for the care 
he gives his treasure an the joy it brings 
into his life: and no one who has ever been ill 
but appreciates the comfort and pleasure of 
flowers in the sick-room 

ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 


STUDIES IN HISTORIC DRESS. 


N the time of the first French Empire there 

was a marked revival of classic simpli- 
city. The girdle, the one fundamental, ever- 
present feature of a Greek costume, was 
made by the French still more permanent in 
the form of a belt, which held the fulness 
necessary for clothing the bust and the gath- 
ers of the skirt. Its position was the same 
as the first girdle of the Greeks, close under 
the bust. The beauty of this feature of the 
costume has been recognized by painters and 
sculptors from the earliest times. 

In one notable picture by Edward Burne 
Jones, a work undertaken for the very pur 
pose of representing the artist’s conception 
of harmony of line and color, called ** The 
Golden Stairs,” the eleven figures painted at 
full length have all a high girdle given or 
suggested. It is certainly a beautiful fea 
ture of the front of any dress. In the back 
its beauty is not so quickly recognized, It 
there seems to need greater nicety of adjust 
ment 

The word waist demands a little consider 
ation. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, an Englishman 
who has written much on the philosophy of 
dress, says: “ The whole idea of a waist in 
the technical phrase is false. In the sense it 
is taken to mean that the body or bodice is a 
distinct department beginning at the neck 
and ending in a line more or less horizontal 
where the gathers of the skirt begin to branch 
out, these folds and pleats made necessary by 
the ample amount of material which spreads 
away below. Now, according to the classical 
idea, the dress from the shoulder to the heels 
is one and indivisible. The upper part is 
formed by simply confining by a girdle the 
drapery which otherwise would fail away 
from the figure and be inconvenient. Here 
is the beginning of grace and elegance.... 
Modern garb, which is fitted to the figure by 
an elyborate system of cutting and piecing 
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but nothing | 
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and joining together, attempts to be a sort 
of second skin rather than a dress. 

‘* Dressmakers [of course he includes tai- 
lors} to secure a perfect fit map out the hu- 
man back into the most siugularly laid-out 
divisions and lines, those queer seams that 
spread upward toward the armholes, essen- 
tial only if we accept the principle that the 
back of the dress must be of the character 
of a second skin. The piecing is unfavor- 
able to the character of any textile, which 
should always be set off by free folds. Be- 
ing stretched, there is no play of light and 
shade, and the movements of the various 
muscles cannot be noticed. 

‘Thus the aim of clothing should be, not 
a figure cased in clothes, each portion being 
accurately fitted with a case of its own, but 
a draped figure.” 

a ge fs charming, because during move- 
meut it adjusts itself by beautiful folds to the 
form, alternately revealing and concealing it. 

There is one thing to be said in this con- 
nection: the belt of the Empire dress was not 
more than an inch and a half wide. 

If a girdle becomes a sash, made of a very 
soft material worn loosely, its folds allowing 
it to be larger at the lower line, as the female 
figure is larger in gradually expanding con- 
vex curves to the hips, then the sash does 
not contradict the beauty of the form it helps 
to clothe, is not objectionabie, but may 
very beautiful. 

The puffing ‘hat in the days of the French 
Empire did duty for a sleeve, being made of 
soft material, fell in delicate folds, and did 
not disturb the beautiful line of the shoulder 
as it melts into the arm. Often there was 
less of a sleeve, and a closer imitation of the 
chitca was worn, allowing the bare arm to 
be seen between its fastenings. 

It was only when this style began to be 
debased (as fashions inevitably become) that 
the puffing of the sleeves became broader, add- 
ing a masculine width to the shoulder. These 
wider sleeves were then supported by crino- 
line or under-sleeves of down. But we do 
not so much care for the follies or eccentric- 
ities of this time as for the beauty we may 
possibly imitate. 

But the French were not shut up to short 
sleeves necessarily, as the Greeks were not. 
Many wore sleevés that lay in wrinkles down 
the arm, and even fell upon the hand. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds and a few later paint- 
ers left some graceful examples of beauties 
dressed in the style of the Empire. Their 
sleeves are of transparent material, gathered 
at armhole and at wrist, within which the 
arm lies, its beauty only rm | veiled, or 
that length of gathers is ae y a puff at 
the top, but in no case yet noticed does the 
fulness stand up above the seam which holds 
it. In other instances the gathers are con- 
fined above the elbow to flow out below iv a 
voluminous ruffle. 

The upper part of these dresses was upon 
the shawl principle largely, what was then 
called the surplice waist. This form was 
beautiful because its folds expanded over the 
bust and contracted again immediately below 
into the belt. 

In this connection we are reminded that 
the old-fashioned pelerine which crossed in 
front is always becoming, that also being on 
the shaw! principle. _With long ends it may 
be recognized as the Marie Antoinette fichu, 
the ends lying under each arm, and crossed 
or tied behind according to their length. 
This garment falling over the shoulder, con- 
cealing the awkward shoulder seam, car- 
ries out the unity of body and arms, and is 
very useful to those who wish to increase the 
apparent size of the body above the hips. 

Frances M. STEELE. 
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cleansing power. 
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the thinness of a_ wafer. 
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UNDER EMINENT SCIENTIFIC CONTROL. 





“The gentleness of its action 
makes it particularly adapted for 
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LOCHINVAR.* 


BY S. R. CROCKETT, Avutuor or ‘* THe Men oF tue Moss Haas,” ‘‘ THe GRAY MAN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE HEAKTS UF WOMEN, 


Ram and Will Gordon returned together to the 
) lodgings in the street of Zaandpoort. There was a 
sinister look of inexpressible triumph on the dark face of 
my Lord of Barra. When they got upstairs, Will Gordon 
threw himself silently face downwards on the oak settle. 
For there arose in his heart the memory of those days, not 
so long ago, when be and Wat had slept in one plaidie 
among the beather on the moors of Scotland. And the 
tears stood in his eyes for the things which he had seen 
that night 

On their way home Barra bad bubbled over with laugh 
ing sneers at the downfall of his immaculate and virtuous 
cousin, but Will Gordon had paced sad and sileut by his 
side. Ancient loyalty kept him without words, yet in his 
heart he condemned Lochiuvar most bitterly—far more in- 
tensely even than Barra : 

Maisie and Kate were sitting busily sewing at their deli- 
cate white seams when the two men entered. The little 
Dutch lamp had been carefully trimmed, and the whole 
room radiated cozy comfort. As was her wont, Kate’s 
place was by the window, where she sat looking at her 
work, keeping a somewhat cold and white face steadfastly 
upon the business of the needle and thread. 

Maisie sat, « little reminiscent of recent tears, by the 
lamp. Her eyes were sad and moist, and she did not look 
at all in the deoction of Burra and her husband as they 
entered 

The sense of strain in the air paralyzed conversation 
after the first greetings bad been interchanged These 
were loud and eager on the part of Barra, almost inaudi- 
ble on the part of Kate and Maisie—and as for Will Gor- 
don, he lay where he had flung himself sullenly down upon 
the long oaken couch 

** Adventures are to the adventurous, and to-night we 
have adventured indeed,” at last said my Lord Barra, 
speaking directly to his hostess; *‘ your husband, with 
much kindness, accompanied me on my rounds of inspec- 
tions, and among other curious discoveries it was made 
entirely plain to us why our polite acquaintance Lochin- 
var was in such a hurry to leave us.” 

Barra paused, with pleasure and appreciation in his 
voice. But no one spoke in the room. Will Gordon, in- 
deed, gave an inarticulate groan and turned heavily over 
upon the settle, with his face to the wall. Maisie turned 
her back a little more upon the speaker, while Kate bent 
lower upon her sewing, as if the dim light had suddeuly 
made it hard for her to see the stitches. 

‘And if you hesitate to believe the extraordinary 
things I have to tell you, my friend Captain Gordon of 
the Covenanting regiment will tell you where, in the dis- 
charge of my duty as Provost Marshal! of the camp, it was 
our business to penetrate, and in what company and in 
what circumstance we found your cousin of Lochinvar.” 

* We do not want to hear. It was all my fault!” said 
Maisic, turning full upon the speaker. Unconsciously to 
himself, Barra had been using a somewhat pompous and 
judicial tone, as though he were pronouncing judgment 
upon a hardened offender 

The Provost Marshal sat erect in his chair. He was 
exceedingly astonished. A few hours before he had seen 
these two women stern almost to severity over a mere 
breach of good manners, He could not imagine that they 
would not utterly hate and condemn such a reprobate as 
Wat Gordon had proved himself to be. He thought that 
surely they must have misunderstood, so he proceeded to 
make his meaning clear 

“ But I tell you plainly, my ladies,” Barra continued, 
still more impressively, ‘ that your husband and I found 
your cousin of Lochinvar at the Hostel of the Coronation, 
of which you may have heard, spending his living with 
harlots, flaunting their endearments in a public place, and 
afterwards brawling with meanest and rudest boors of the 
camp. 

. And I do not wonder!” cried Maisie Lennox, emphati- 
cally; “after the way he was used in this house, which 
ought to have been «a home to him. William Gordon, I 
wonder how as a Christian man you could permit your 
cousin to be so used!" she continued, flercely, turning upon 
her husband and bursting into tears 

Will Gordon groaned inarticulately. He had not been 
present at the time, but be koew well that such a trans- 
parent subterfuge would avail him nothing. 

‘Why, Maisie,” he began, speaking from the depths of 
the settle, *‘ did not you yourself—” 

‘do not think,” said Barra, looking over to Will, “ that 
your wife understands that the Hostel of the Coronation 
is, of all the haunts of sin in this city of Amersfort, the 
vilest and the worst. The man who would make his good 
name a byword there is certainly unfit to have the honor 
of admission into a circle so gracious, into society so pure, 
as that in which I first found him. I speak as a censor of 
the morals of the army, and also as one who has suffered 
many things for conscience’ sake and in order to deserve 
the praise of them that do well.” 

Kate looked up for the first time since Will and Barra 
had come ip 

As the latter finished speaking he noticed that her eyes 
were very dark, and yet very bright at the same time. The 
black of the pupil had overspread the iris, so that the whole 
eye at a distance appeared black as night. But within 
them the indignant light of a tragic love burnt steadily 
like a lamp in the darkness. 

The girl spoke quickly and clearly, as if the words had 
been forced from her 

* Had I been so used at the only place I called ‘ home’ 
when I was a stranger in a strange land, I tell you all I 
should have gone straight to the Hostel of the Coronation 

or worse, if worse might be!” she cried, indignantly. 

‘*And so also would I!" cried Maisie, with still greater 
emphasis, sticking her needle viciously into the table as 
she spoke 

The settle creaked as Will Gordon leaped to his feet. 

‘‘Silly women, ye ken not what ye say!” he said, 
sternly Be wise, and plead rather with the man in 
whose hands our cousin's life may lie, for the deeds of 
this black night.” 

“ His life—his life!” cried instantly Maisie and Kate 
together. 

* Begun in Hauren's Bazan No, 2, Vol. XXX. 


Kate rose to her feet, letting all her white bravery of 
seamstressing slip unheeded to the ground Maisie, on 
her part, turned « white and tear-stained face eagerly up 
wo her husband 

“Yes,” said Barra, swiftly, eager to tell the story first, 
“it is true—his life. For Walter Gordon, being in company, 
at the place I have mentioned, with a light woman, brawled 
and insulted those who sat near him, offering to assert 
and defend her virtue at the sword’s pvint. hen when 
he was withstood and threatened with arrest by my offi- 
cers, he turned fiercely upon them and upon others, the 
supporters of law and order, and vow he lies in prison 
awaiting trial for murder /” 

Kate caught the table with her hand at the last terrible 
word, which Barra hissed out with concentrated fury and 
hatred. 

‘Is it true?” she said, in a low voice, making a great 
effort to reguiv her calmness. She turned to Will Gordon 
as she spoke. 

** Nay,” said Will; ‘‘ indeed I know nothing of the cause 
of the quarrel. But certain it is that there has been a 
most fierce brawl, and that in the affray certain men have 
been wounded, if not killed.” 

** And is our Wat in prison?” demanded Maisie, fiercely. 

‘*He lies in the military prison of the city, awaiting his 
trial by court martial,” said the Provost. 

Maisie turned her about and caught her husband by the 
braid of his new officer’s coat. 

**Go you to him at once, will you not? Tell him it is 
all our fault—we have been unhappy and to blame, Kate 
and I—ask him to forgive—” 

And being overwrought and strained, she put her head 
down on Will Gordou’s breast and wept aloud. 

Kate went to her and took her hand And to her Maisie 
turned, setting her husband aside with a pathetic little 
gesture of renunciation, as of something which has been 
proved untrustworthy. Then,still leaning on Kate’s shoul- 
der, she slowly from the room. As Kate opened 
the door, she flashed one glance, quick with measureless 
anger and contempt, upon the two men who stood gazing 
after her. Then she shut the door 

There was a long silence between the Provost Marshal 
and his host after the women had disappeared 

At last Barra broke in upon it with a laugh of scorn, 
which ended in something like a sigh. 

‘*O women, women,” he cried, ‘‘ from what pits will ye 
not (lig the clay to make your gods!” 

‘*He had been our friend so long, and in such bitter 
passes and desperate ventures,” said Will Gordon, excus- 
ingly. speaking in a hushed voice, almost as one would 
speak of the dead. 

Barra shrugged his shoulders to intimate that the whole 
sex was utterly incapable of comprehension. 

** Nevertheless, you will give our poor cousin your best 
— and offices to-morrow!” Will Gordon went on, anx- 
iously. 

* [shall see the Prince in person,” said Barra, promptly, 
‘and I shall make my endeavor to arrange that the pris 
oner shall not be tried by court martial, so that nothing 
summary may take pluce and no seutence hastily or vin- 
dictively carried out.” 

Will Gordon blanched at the word ‘* summary,” which 
in the severely disciplined army of the States-General had 
but one meaning. 

Will conducted his guest to the door in silence. The 
moonlight was casting deep shadows in the street of 
Zaandpoort, and glittering on the pole-axes and muskets 
of the Provost's guard, who stood without, stamping their 
feet impatiently, uud waiting the appearance of their 
leader. 

** Till to-morrow, then,” said Wil! Gordon, as he parted. 

“Till to-morrow,” replied the Provost Marshal, more 
heartily than he bad yet spoken, giving him his hand. 

And as he walked down the street toward the camp, he 
smiled a smile from under the thin drooping mustache 
which showed his teeth. They glittered in the moonlight 
like a dog's. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE PRISON OF AMERSFORT. 


Tue prison of the city of Amersfort stood at the corner 
of one of its most ancient streets, and the military depart- 
ment of it exposed a long scarped wall to the public, 
broken only by a single line of small windows, triply 
barred with iron stanchions of the thickness of a man’s 
wrist. These windows were only separated from the 
street by a low wall and a strong but wide railing of 
wrought iron. In the large room of the prison, where 
only those prisoners were kept who were detained for 
slight offences or who awaited trial, the bars of the win- 
dow were large enough to permit a pole and small basket 
being protruded, so that it should hang within reach of 
the passers-by. One of the inmates was appointed to 
stand with this curious fishing-rod in his hand, and the 

laintive wail, “‘Remember the poor prisoners of the 
— resounded all day along the ancient thorough- 
are. 

But Wat was too important a prisoner to be placed in 
the common room. By special direction of the Provost 
Marshal he had a cell assigned to him in a tower only a 
few yards above the level of the street. His apartment 
had two windows, which, being in the belly of the tower, 
looked up and down the thoroughfare. e could see the 
passengers as they went to and fro, and if any cared to 
stop he might even have spoken with them. 

Wat paid little attention to the street for the first day or 
two which he passed in the cell. Mostly he sat on his 
pallet bed, with his head sunk deeply in his hands. He 

ve himself up completely to melancholy thoughts. Dur- 
ng the first day he had expected to be brought before a 
military court, But the fact that the day passed without 
incident more discomposing than the visits of the turnkey 
with his scanty meals informed Wat that he was not to be 
tried by any summary method of a Though 
in the angry state of the feelings of the army against the 
townsfolk of Amersfort, and specially considering the 
chronic hatred of the Provost Marshal's men, this would 
doubtless have been Wat's best chance. 

But his mortal enemy did not wish to run the risk of 
seeing his rival set free with but some slight penalty, and 
being in a position of great influence, he had his will. 
Day by day passed in the prison, each wearier and grayer 


than the other. Wat took to his barred windows and 
watched the stream of traflic. He became deeply interest. 
ed in the boys who sported in the gutter and sailed chips 
of wood pan per bouts in every spate. He watched for 
the veto maids with thelr clattering black sabots, 
who paused a moment to adjust their foot-gear with a 
swing of their skirts and a glimpse of dainty ankle, and 
who then, having once stopped, stood a long time gossip- 
ing with their plain-visaged, flut-capped, broad-breeched 
lovers. Above all, Wat loved the vagrant dogs which lay 
lazily about the shady corners, and fought each other like 
yellow whirling hoops in the dust. 

Often he would leave his meagre mea] untouched in 
order to watch them. One dog in particular interested 
him more than all the human beings in the street of the 
prison. He was a long, thin-bodied beast of a yellowish. 
gray color, of no particular ancestry, and certainly without 
personal charms of a | kind, save as it might be those 
incident to phenomenal and unredeemed ugliness. 

To this ignoble hound Wat daily devoted a large pro- 
portion of his dole of bread. It amused him to entice the 
beast each day nearer to the railings, and then when other 
stouter and better-favored animals were for the moment 
at a distance, Wat would deftly propel a pellet of bread to 
his faithful attendant. At first the pariah of the street of 
the prison suspected a trap. For during an eventful life 
be had on several occasions been taken in with pepper- 
balls and second-hand mustard plasters by the young men 
of the hospitals and of the Netherland trading companies. 

Now it chanced that while Wat thus played Good Sa- 
maritan to a cur of the gutter, two women stood at the 
outer gate of the prison. It was not the first time they 
had been there, nor yet the first time they had been denied 
entrance. 

Maisie and Kate, still, with women’s generosity and 
swift repentance, blaming themselves deeply for their 
hastiness with Wat, had gone to inquire for Lochinvar 
early on the morning after he had been put in prison. 

But neither by persuasions nor yet with all their little 
store of money could they buy even a moment's interview. 
The jailer’s orders were too imperative. Some one high 
in authority bad given the sternest injunctions that no 
one was to be allowed to see the prisoner on atly pretext. 
Will had accompanied them on one occasion in his new 
uniform, and discovered in the chief turnkey an old com- 
rade of Groningen. But it was in vain. Strict obedience 
to his instructions was the keeper's life as well as his 
bread and his honor. Simply he dared not, he suid, per- 
mit them to see that particular prisoner, 

But had they known it, there was a way of access to 
Wat. For as they came out of the prison gates they met 
Barra. The Provost Marshal, with a serious countenance, 
informed them that the Prince took a very serious view 
of the affair of their cousin. However, be was in hopes 
that the sentence, though severe und exemplary, would 
not in any case be one of death. Probably, however, it 
might involve a very long period of imprisonment. 

“The Prince and his Council have resolved that an ex 
ample must be made. There have been (they say) far too 
many of these brawlsin the army. It is such occurrences 
which breed ill blood betwixt the army and the towns 
folk.” 

** But in that case,” said Maisie, ‘‘ why not persuade the 
Prince to make an example of somebody else—not, surely, 
of our cousin Wat!” 

Barra shrugged his shoulders. 

**L am afraid,” he suid, softly, ‘‘ that we cannot always 
arrange things so that the penalties shall fall on shoulders 
whose sufferings will not hurt us. But you, dear ladies, 
can wholly trust me to use all my influence so that your 
friend may soon find himself again at liberty.” 

Thus talking, they had turned to the mghbt, and were 
now walking down the street of the prison. Maisie went 
a little ahead, with her band on ber husband's arm, think- 
ing that perhaps if Kate were left to herself she might 
be able to move the Provost Marshal to kindlier purposes. 
Barra himself lingered as much as he could, in oder to 
separate Kate and himself as widely as possible from the 
pair in front. 

They passed close to Wat's barred window, and the 
prisoner watched them go by with black despair in his 
heart. 

As they passed the gloomy angle of the prison, Barra 
indicated with a wave of his hand a remarkable gargoyle, 
in the shape of a devil’s head, on the battlements of the 
gray beetling tower. Through the closed bars of his 
window Wat noticed the gestures, as Burra intended that 
he should 

** My God!” he cried aloud to the deaf walls; ‘‘ he has 
brought her this way to gloat over my prison-house.” 

And he flew at the bars of his window, striking and 
shaking them till his bands were bruised and bleeding. 

** Let me goout; let me go out—that I may kill him!” he 
cried, in agony. 

But the bars resisted his utmost strength. Notsomuch 
as a particle of mortar stirred. And after spending all his 
strength in vain, Wat fell back on his hard pallet utterly 
exhausted, and lay there for hours in a vague and dazed 
unconsciousness. 

It grew towards evening, and Wat still ley motionless. 
The keeper had twice been to his ce!l with food. But, 
finding on the occasion of his second visit the previous 
supply of bread and water untouched, be had laid down 
the small loaf of black bread which was served out to the 
prisoners every night, and so departed. 

At intervals a low voice seemed to steal into Wat’s cell 
through the silence of the prison. 

‘**A friend would speak with you; a friend would speak 
with you.” 

The words came up from the street beneath. At the 
third or fourth repetition Wat rose wearily, and with a 
hopeless heart went to the window whence he had fed the 
dog with pellets of bread in the morning. A girl, small 
and slim of body and plainly attired fr a black dress, 
stood directly underneath. Wat was about to turn back 
again to his couch, thinking that the summons could not 
have been intended for him, when the girl eagerly beck- 
oned him to remain. 

** Do you not remember me?” she said. “I am the lit- 
tle Marie. I have never gone back to the Hostel of the 
Coronation. I have been very wicked, I know. I have 
brought you here. I know that you cannot forgive me; 
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but Se me something —anything—that I may do for 
ou Ud 


“Tt is not at all your fault that I am here,” replied Wat 
Gordon; “‘ only that of my own mad folly. Do not re- 
proach yourself, or trouble yourself, 1 pray you. There 
is nothing at all that you cau do for me—” 

** No one you love, to whom I could carry a message—a 
letter?” The girl looked wistfully up at him as she said 
this. ‘‘I would carry it so safely, so secretly.” 

A little before Wat would gladly, eagerly, have accepted 
this offer, and sent her at once to the street of Zaund- 
poort, in spite of his dismissal. But for that his eyes had 
now seen, he could not. 

“Nay, littie Marie,” he said, smiling sadly, “ there is 
no one whom I love, who cares in the least to hear of me 
nor of my welfare.” 

The girl stood still, plucking at the lace on her black 
sleeves and looking down. 

‘**Run home now, little Marie,” said Wat, kindly; ‘I 
am glad you have left the Hostel of the Coronation. Do 
not go back any more.” 

The girl stood still in her place beneath the window. 
At last she said, without looking up, ‘‘ There isone, whom 
you do not love, who cares much that you are in prison 
and alone.” 

*“‘And who may that be, Marie—old Jack Scarlett, 
mayhap?” 

Thg girl Jooked up a moment through sudden blinding 
tears. 

‘‘Only bad-hearted little Marie—that would die for 
you!” she said, brokenly. 

And without caring even to wipe away her tears, she 
walked slowly down the midst of the street of the prison, 
seeing no one at all, and answering none of the greetings 
which where showered upon her 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
BY FRANCES FISHER WOOD. 
1X.—STERILIZED MILK. 


()* the many elements of caution that during the first 
J year of life contribute to the good health of the child, 
care in feeding is the most important; perhaps more im- 
portant than all the other elements combined. 

In considering, as we shall, one kind of food only, we 
do not desire to ignore the fact that there are other foods 
which have in many cases proved valuable, and upon 
which children have been successfully reared. Sterilized 
milk is, however, now recognized as the dest artificial food 
for children, and where we can obtain the best it is mani- 
festly unwise either to consider or to use an inferior arti- 
cle, even though it may have intrinsic worth. 

The general insufficiency of the breast-milk of the mo 
thers of the present generation, and the tremendous drain 
that lactation makes upon the average woman, put the 
natural food of infants in many cases out of the question. 
It is universally acknowledged that good breast-milk is 
superior to any other food for an infant; but we must at 
the same time recognize that not one mother in ten can or 
ought to nurse her child for more than the first few weeks of 
its life. Therefore artificial food must be discussed not as 
a mere substitute, but as the general rather than the excep- 
tional food for infants. Before the discovery of sterilized 
milk many a mother, at the risk of her own health, and in 
spite of the fact that her milk was insufficient for the de- 
mands of the child, still persisted in nursing it, rather than 
incur the perplexities and dangers of the old system of 
bottle-feeding. Now, however, with the use of sterilized 
milk, there is no longer danger of any sort, and perplexi- 
ties may, by an exact system of feeding, be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Good breast-milk agrees with all children, and all ex- 
cept those essentially diseased thrive upon it. Good ster- 
ilized milk, properly prepared, proves its similarity to 
mother’s milk in nothing so much as in the fact that it too 
agrees with all childten, of whatever age or condition, 
unless they are so acutely ill that all milk must for a time 
be abandoned. In such rare cases a change to water, bar- 
ley water, gum-arabic water, or beef-juice for a time long 
enough to clear the intestinal tract of the collection of 
microbes is all that is necessary; twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours are usually sufficient. The feeding of the 
sterilized milk may then be gradually resumed by using 
in the barley water a very small quantity of the milk, in- 
creasing it by a spoonful at each feeding, until the aver- 
age proportion of milk and water is again attained. 


Great pains have been taken to collect statistics on this 
particular point, and in every instance where good, rich, 
thoroughly sterilized milk has been reported persistently 
to disagree with a child some grave defect in the manner 
of administering it has been detected. In one case, laid 
down as an argument against sterilized milk, the baby was 
fed, while lying flat on its back, through a nipple, the hole 
in which was so large as to allow a rapid stream of milk 
to flow down the child’s throat and almost to strangle it. 
Naturally milk taken with such rapidity violently dis- 
agreed with the child. In other cases the milk was found 
to be administered quite cold, or too hot, or not properly 
diluted; or it was taken from a bottle that had been too 
long opened; or it was fed through a flexible rubber tube 
whose interior uncleaned surface polluted the milk as it 
passed. Many children just taken from a breast whose 
milk is thin and unnutritious crave and will rapidly swal- 
low an equal quantity from the bottle, whereas this milk, 
which is many times richer than the former food from the 
breast, should of course be given in smaller quantities. If 
given in equal bulk it will inevitably make a child ill. It 
is not, however, sterilized milk that should in such cases 
be condemned, but the breast-milk, whose insufficient rich- 
ness taught the child to demand a quantity sufficient to 
produce chronic dilation of the stomach, and to create an 
abnormal appetite. Having made notes of thousands of 
cases, I have yet to find one child who would not thrive on 
sterilized milk properly administered. 

There is, therefore, no need to discuss other foods, since 
what is acknowledged to be the best is always available, 
unless the child is so ill that it can digest no food at all. 
The advantage of breast-milk over even sterilized milk 
arises from the fact that there is Jess room for error in its 
administration. Nature prepares the food of the breast, 
and Nature teaches the child the method of obtaining it. 
She leaves no room between the breast and the mouth for 
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mistakes of any sort. Good sterilized milk is as germless 
and safe as good breast-milk, but in its administration 
there is room for stupidity and carelessness that may neu- 
tralize its good qualities. Each detail in the preparation 
and administration of the bottle is of infinite importance. 
And, reasoning backward, the mother may be absolutel 
certain that if the effects are not good, the preparation is 
defective. 


Some children do not thrive even upon the best food, 
whether it be artificial or from the breast. In ninety out 
of one hundred such cases the cause lies in the system of 

neral management, which has resulted in an over-stimu- 

ated nervous system. A baby is, and should be, solely an 

incorporate stomach. The digestive processes should be 
the main object of its existence, and nothing else should 
interfere with this operation, or detract from the strength 
put into it. A child less than a year old, if it is over- 
excited and over-entertained, continually diverted and 
amused, cannot properly digest its food. And when once 
it is thus over-stimulated, the artificial craving for excite- 
ment is established as a habit, and the child demands or 
seems to require a continuation of the activity, which is 
undermining its physical strength and impairing its diges- 
tion. In such a condition it is, of course, of no use to 
change the food, or to hope to find anything that will 
nourish the child. It is even wiser to reduce rather than 
increase the quantity given, since the amount of undi- 
gested food in the intestinal tract determines the degree of 
danger. If it is not too late for any remedy, the only one 
that can possibly contribute to the return of digestive 
power is one that will induce less nervous activity. The 
child should be kept in a quiet, darkened room, under the 
care of one person, the mother if possible, and the best 
medical advice should at once be procured. 

The dangerous nervous disturbance with babies comes 
from too much handling, over-excitement caused by a 
child’s seeing too many strangers, and the too early 
stimulation of the organs of sight and hearing; little or 
irregular sleep; and too many, too early, or too noisy out- 
of-door excursions. It is a condition more easy to avoid 
than to cure. Its most serious result is the shattered ner- 
vous system, which the children who survive these attacks 
carry throughout life. 


Some mothers, having by lack of care in artificial feed- 
ing or by over-excitement of the nervous system im- 
paired the child’s natural digestive powers, hope to avoid 
the consequences of their own carelessness by the employ- 
ment of a wet-nurse. This practice is, however, becoming 
more infrequent, and, it is to be hoped, will soon be obso- 
lete. With the present improved and entirely safe meth- 
ods of artificial feeding, there is no case where its dangers 
are not less than those incurred by the employment of the 
average wet-nurse. An ideal wet-nurse may exist, but is 
never to be found when an emergency demands. It is 
always difficult, and in large cities impossible, to trace the 
antecedents of the women who apply for such positions. 
There is a strong chance that they are diseased, almost a 
certainty that they are immoral, and no hope that they 
will give the child any judicious or systematic training. 
Any one who has had experience with this class knows 
only too well the impossibility of restraining them in 
drink or diet, and no one can be certain that they will not 
dose the child to secure a night's sleep for themselves. 
The natural and inevitable risks that a baby encounters in 
its first years of life are multiplied many times whenever 
a wet-nurse is employed, and it is an unusual combination 
of circumstances that can justify a mother in incurring 
such unnecessary dangers. 





N R. CHARLES E. STOWE suggests that the proposed 
y| memorial to his mother, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
should take the form of a scholarship to her memory 
founded at Hampton School or Tuskegee or Fish Univer- 
sity. He feels this would be a more suitable method of 
honoring the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin than any statue 
or other monument. 


A lady who has had a considerable residence in the 
Sandwich Islands, and who came to know Mrs. Dominis 
well, formed quite a different opinion of her from that 
gained by the newspaper presentation of her personality. 
According to this observer, the ex-queen was sensible 
and high-minded, keenly interested in the welfare of the 
islanders, notably in any project for the improvement of 
child life in Hawaii, and was most friendly and compan- 
ionable. One of her visiting-cards, still cherished by its 
recipient, is of heavy card-board, with the single word 
* Liliuokalani” in flowing script below an engraved 
crown. At the right side is the name of her palace. 


The eighth annual exhibition of the Women’s Art Club 
of New York, which was held this year at the Klackner 
Gallery on West Twenty-eighth Street, compared very fa- 
vorably with previous exhibitions held by the club. There 
were not only good paintings by Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, 
Ella Condie Lamb, Maria a Becket, and other familiar 
names, but there was also excellent work shown by other 
artists who have not been so long before the public. Two 
pictures by Anita Ashley, one by Lufkin Lee, and a por- 
trait by Julia Henshawe Dewey were of exceptional merit, 
and there were some charming paintings of roses. 


Among Mlle. Calvé’s most cherished possessions is a 
small ivory crucifix, which is said to have come from 
Jerusalem in the first place. This she has always had 
with her during the severe illness from which she has 
suffered during recent years, and she attributes to it her 
restoration to heaith. So great is Mile. Calvé’s confidence 
in the emblem that when she heard lately of the illness 
of. Madame Eames, she drove at once to the latter’s hotel, 
and left the little crucifix with her as a help and comfort 
during her invalidism. 


The Saturday afternoon teas of the Authors’ Club, to 
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which women are invited, are no less popular this year 
than last. The pleasant club-rooms are not too full for 
comfort, but there are guests and members enough pres- 
ent to form a lively company. There are little parties 
gathered about tables, drinking tea and chatting as freely 
as if there were no lions present, and there are plenty of 
nooks znd cozy corners for more confidential chat. A] 

ways one is sure to find plenty of interesting people, with 
whom it is eminently worth while to talk. 


The ‘‘ picture show” of his own work to which Mr 
William 8. Horton invited bis friends two afternoons re 
cently was held in the galleries of the Salmagundi Club, 
and was charming socially as well as from an artistic 
point of view. Mr. Horton has painted poppies in all 
sorts of places. in English meadows and on Swiss moun 
tain-sides, as well as down at East Hampton and at other 
spots within our own borders, aud the walls of the gallery 
were gay with them. He has also painted sheep many 
times, and painted them well. The rooms were charming- 
ly decorated with rugs, tapestries, palms, conchs, and in 
the middle of the gallery a great peacock spread his tail 
in a little thicket of palms. Perhaps the most striking 
feature of the exhibition was two large decorative panels 
which hung, one on each side of a pair of Louis Quinze 
curtains, at the farther end of the room. The curtains were 
a rich deep red, and their color was repeated on the pan- 
els in a poppy-garden that served as a setting for white 

ocks, the portraits of the famous ones at Warwick, 
ngland. 


Miss Ford, whose literary conferences at the Waldorf 
have been attended by so many thoughtful women, has 
assisted in a revival of interest in Goethe’s Faust. Added 
to this, the presentation of Boito’s opera of Mephistopheles, 
still further stimulated study. In general, the enjoyment 
of Goethe’s work is confined to the Gretchen episode, as 
that is all that is presented in the popular opera and play 
of Faust; but it is upon the second part of the book that 
Miss Ford wishes to encourage study, as the ethical, the ws- 
thetic, and the altruistic are there presented with thought- 
provoking clearness. 


As an example of the charm that Southern girls possess 
for New-Yorkers is the social excitement caused by the 
beautiful Miss Castleman of Kentucky. She is connected 
with the large and noted family of Harrisons, so many 
members of which have achieved prominence. There are 
those who remember Miss Castleman's skilful riding at 
the Horse Show before society began to lose its head over 
her attractions. 


Mrs. Anna Bowman Dodd, who has written such de- 
——_ books on English cathedral towns, is a woman 
of great personal charm and magnetism. She purposes 
going abroad again in April, and her readers can only 
hope she will transfer some of the impressions of her trip 
to paper, for the interest of the stay-at-homes. 


At the Windsor Hotel, on Wednesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 17, Mrs. Sherwood gave a most interesting read- 
ing in aid of the Kind Word Society. The subject of the 
reading was ‘‘Society up to Date.” and the paper was 
most charmingly rendered. The ‘‘ Kind Word,” whose 
special object is to send unemployed city women into 
country homes for domestic service, is now in the fourth 
year of its existence, at 116 East Forty-seventh Street, the 
chapel of the Heavenly Rest. It has ) ao much good, and 
is constantly enlarging its sphere of usefulness. A circu- 
lar has been sent out stating that servants of any grade 
can be obtained by application to Miss Shea. The poor 
people who apply for employment have every desire to ob- 
tain country homes, and no servant is sent without a good 
reference. A visit from ladies who desire domestic ser 
vice is earnestly solicited. Money and old clothes will be 
gratefully received; the distress this winter is more seri 
ous than ever. Checks sent to the office should be made 
payable to Miss Alleiue Lee. 


Verestchagin, the great Russian painter, has hit upon a 
plan worthy of Yankee ingenuily. Close to his big win- 
ter studio, at Maisons-Laffiite, «a village near Paris, on the 
edge of the forest of St.-Germain, he has built a smaller 
studio for summer use, and this he has mounted on wheels. 
By means of this clever device he is able to move it as he 
will. and to have the same light all day long. His recent 
exhibition of paintings dealing with Napoleon in Russia 
has excited much comment in Paris in consequence of his 
treatment of the great Emperor as the man rather than as 
the hero. 


It would seem as if there was never a moment when 
the work of the National Household Economic Associa- 
tion could be more appreciated than now, particularly 
that part which applies to the betterment of domestic 
service. The new German Housewives Association, with 
its system of prizes to servants for continuous good ser 
vice, and its check upon poor mistresses as well as poor 
maids, is flourishing and growing apace, but is only a 
ripple in the pool of need. Two women met at a tea the 
other afternoon, and after greetings each began to explain 
why she had not seen the other for a long time. Said one, 
‘“*T’ve had thirty cooks since last May,” and the other re- 
plied, ‘‘ I’ve had twelve since September, and the last one, 
with me a week, has dragged me twice into the police 
court.” Then both, being women of wealth and influence, 
said, earnestly, ‘‘ We must do something.” Women realize 
that the need is great, but the reform lingers, because the 
mass of them are inert through long endurance. 

Every woman who has given the matter any thought 
realizes that the establishment of training-schools is the 
only rational way to combat the evils of which they com- 
plain, and why these linger is a marvel, when the appre- 
ciation of the need is so great. There are training-schools 
here and there through the country, but they should be 
multiplied a thousandfold to be of any practical benefit. 
The idea set forth by Mrs. Stone of St. Louis, that com- 
munity training-schools should exist, has much in it to 
commend. Her suggestion is that mistresses should unite 
in neighborhoods, establish schools to teach house-work, 
and be themselves the teachers until the schools can sup- 
port their own. This simply gives to a large number of 
persons the benefit of the instruction that is put forth 
every day in individual kitchens by harassed mistresses 
dealing with raw material. 
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ly divide the front and back parlors. This rod can be 
stained or painted the color of the wood-work, and will 
not be noticed when not in use. To fasten it to the 
moulding of the doorway nothing is better than the 
same attachments used to hold the rods of sash-cur- 
tains in place. These fastenings unscrew so that a 
drop-curtain can be slipped over the rod without taking 
it down. For the ordinary parlor eight feet of this rod, 
which can be bought in the upholstery department of 
any large dry-goods shop in any length required, will 
be needed. It should extend to the outside moulding 
of the doorway. When the entertainment is to take 
place the portiéres should be removed. A careful 
housewife cannot quite like the idea of restless little 
*‘actors ” and small stage-carpenters handling her dainty 
furnishings. The best material for a drop-curtain is 
dark red double-faced Canton flannel. It is fifty-four 
inches wide, and for a room of the size we are describing 
seven yards will be required. After cutting this seven 
yards in two, the breadths should be stitched together 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS FOR CHILDREN. 


‘+: RE is nothing that can be introduced into the 
home of greater educational value to the children 
than private theatricals. The dramatic instinct is deeply 
implanted in every normal nature, and when the baby be- 
gins to play he imitates the life around him and drama- 
tizes his story-books. Therefore the sensible method to 
follow is to utilize this God-given faculty and make it the 
means of instruction and culture instead of repressing it 
or denying its existence. The boy who is accustomed 
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YOUNG GIRL'S GOWN WITH PLEATED SKIRT 
AND BOLERO JACKE! 


For pattern and description see No, X. op patteru- 
shect Supplement, 


from his earliest child- 


hood to read, sing, and 


recite before older 
peopie gains an ub 
consciousness and 
self possession no 
training can give him 
in later years. Com 
mitting to memory 
the words of others 


strengthens the mind 
and inculcates exact 
ness in the use of 
words. In our mod 
ern school system the 
old drill of learning 
by rote is done away 
with, and yet to some 


COAT-AND-SKIRT TAILOR COSTUME. 
For pattern and description see No. VII. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


possibly imagine, unless the memory of their own child 
hood is especially vivid. 

The drama, we are told, is essentially a social art, and 
certainly a home where the children are allowed to have 
their stage and its accessories is the popular home among 
the family friends. There is no pleasanter way of pass- 
ing an evening, even for the tired business man, than in 
watching the children in their unconscious betrayal of 
individuality. Then astonishing bits of information and 
their peculiar standards and ideas are revealed to a watch- 
ful mother in a way that may, if she chooses, be of incal- 
culable value in their future training. The children learn 
to write readily, too, if encouraged to adapt their story- 
books to the stage, or to compose and alter plays to suit 
the requirements of the family caste. The drama in the 
home is also the best safety-valve for the surplus imagi 
nation of children, which, if not properly directed, brenks 
out in habits of untruthfulness and exaggerated thought 
and speech. 

‘There is something so opulent in the very sound of the- 
atricals, however, that mothers imagine that they are quite 
outside of the possibilities of the moderate income. That 
is not the case, however, provided that the older people go 
intelligently to work. To begin with, there is only one 
stage propertv that needs to be a permanent feature in 
the home. That is what is known as a vestibule rod, 
stretching across the arch or folding-doors which general- 
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SUIT FOR BOY FROM 


8 


TO 9 YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see No. LX. on patteru-sheet Supp! 


Fics. 4 any 5.—FRONT VIEWS OF FIGS, 1 AND 3, 


lightly on the ma- 


~hine " ; — 
extent at least chil chine. This prevents 
the children from fall- 
dren need to quote t : 
' ing into the bad habit 
me ee of parting the curtai 
pronunciation and pe 1g the curtain 


clear enunciation fol 
low after ‘‘the first 
appearance on the 
stage,” and the awk 
ward age is quickly 
passed by the boy 
who has learned not 
to think of himself in 
the presence of others. 
In this day, when wo 
men are expected to 
take their part in pub- 
lic meetings, or to at 
least speak or read for 
their several literary 
and philanthropic so- 
cieties, it is merciful 
in every mother to 
cure her daughter of 
stage-fright and dis 
tressing nervousness 
when she is a child, 
and 80 prevent her 
from mutilating her 
own work and spoil 
ing the enjoyment of 
others in the years to 
come 

Then, too, the chil- 
dren enjoy these little 
entertainments more 


than older people can 


Fie. L.—FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 
12 YEARS OLD.—(See Fie. 4) 


For pattern and description see No. IIL on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fie. 2—COAT FOR GIRL FROM 4 TO 6 
YEARS OLD. 


11 TO 


For pattern and description see No. VIIL 
on eet Supplement. 


Fic. 3.—SUIT FOR BOY FROM 7 TO $8 


YEARS OLD.—{Sze Fie. 5.) 


For description see pattern-sheet Supple- 





and looking out at the 
audience before the 
play begins, or talking 
to the front seats be- 
tween the acts, 

At the top of the 
curtain seven dozen 
brass upholstery rings 
large enough to slip 
easily over the rod 
should be tightly 
stitched with red car- 
pet-thread. This may 
seem like a very large 
number, but the use 
of so many prevents 
the curtain from sag- 
ging and facilitates its 
smooth running. A 
strong fish-line attach- 
ed firmly at one end 
to a reel is the best 
string with which to 
move the curtain. 
The free end should 
be fastened very tight- 
ly to the last ring on 
the right end of the 
rod with the front 
parlor as the base of 
vision, and then run 
through all the other 
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fade from her ~ \ 
hair and _ the + yf 4 ~ Ain Viv. & 

J , — 4 AN STK IA 
sparkle from j ( ’ way \ Fi N 
her eyes. As - ¥/ € y/ \ \ \ | 
she loses her (tie | : 


beauty, she will 
lose admiration, 
and that is now 
her daily food. 
Her love for so- 
ciety will then 
‘o; and what is 
eft to her? She 
hates to sew, 
and she has no 
intellectual re- 
sources. At first 
she will cling 
to her children; 
but when their 
babyhood is 
passed and — 4 
are at school, 
she will once 
more find her- 
self alone. She 
cannot keep 
pace with her 
children in their 











studies. Her 
mind is unused Fic. 3—BACK OF COSTUME, 
to application. FIG. 2. 
To the credit 
of the fin de sidcle 


parent be it said that instances such as I have cited 
are not met with as often as they were fifty years 
ago. Nowadays the bird who can sing and won't 
sing is made to sing ; and the girl who has no taste 
for study is shamed or coaxed into reading, or is Fic. 4.—BACK OF TAILOR GOWN, 
surrounded by an intellectual atmosphere so that FIG. 1, 
she takes in learning by absorption. 

But in country towns (out of New England) this 
reaching after things which are unseen is lacking. There are no opportunities of attending 
musicals, lectures, the theatre, and of coming in contact with clever people. It is to be de 
plored that the club instinct does not pervade every village and country town, and so 
elevate the mothers’ minds that they will insist upon a proper education for their daughters, 
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Fie. 1—SPRING TAILOR GOWN.—[See Fi. 4.) 
For deacription see pattern-eheet Supplement. 


rings from right to left. This apparently awkward arrangement leaves the 
right of the stage (from the audience) free for the entrance and exits of the 
actors, while the little scene-shifter at the left, ‘‘ with book and bell,” can also 
act as prompter undisturbed. By the use of the reel the live is kept smooth 
and free from knots, and when not in use the whole apparatus can be easily 
stored and ready for service at a moment’s notice. If the children desire to 
present tableaux, a curtain of tarlatan adds greatly to the effect. It may be 
fastened to the casing of the doorway between the drop-curtain and the stage, 
and stretched smoothly like the covering of a screen. 

For pantomimes a perfectly smooth white curtain of heavy material will be 
required. For this purpose and for magic-lantern exhibitions a large table 
cloth of heavy damask is excellent. HELEN Jay. 


THE PITY OF IT. 

N Y little friend Elizabeth is just seventeen. Her hair is golden; her eyes 
4 are clear and blue ; her complexion is, in color and texture, like a wild 
rose. She is certainly charming, but the pity of it is that for a year past 
society has been permitted to know how charming she is. At sixteen she 
begged to be allowed to leave school Her father and mother thought it 
scarcely worth while to force her to study longer. Let her have a good time 
while young! And pretty Elizabeth made her début a year ago. She at once 
became the fashion in the suburban town in which she lives; for who does not 
love youth and fresh beauty? Dances were given her; theatre parties to the 
neighboring metropolis, followed by late suppers, kept her from home long 
past midnight. She laughingly tells me that she often hears the cock crow 
before she falls asleep. She is just as sweet as ever, but I who love her can 
see that she is changed. Her laugh is louder, her blush less frequent, her con- 
versation more frivolous than it was a year ago. She is already becoming a 
little weary, a little worn; she knows the world and its social pleasures as well 
as do many girls of twenty-five. She is also a little disappointed, for she put 
all—her youth, her aspirations—into the pursuit of a good time. Does she 
sometimes, even now, suspect that the game is not worth the candle? If not, 
she will appreciate the truth in days to come. She never cared for ‘‘ heavy 
reading”; now she never finds time to read. She asserts merrily that she has 
read one whole book through in four months, and that book was a very frivo- 
lous and rather questionable novel of the moment. 

The pity of it! I am told that if the girl had any depth of character she 
would not be content with this sort of existence. But she is only a child; 
and what child not intellectually inclined would not rather play than work? 
The fault lies with the parents. It is they who are lacking in depth of charac- 
ter and force of will. In humoring the whim of a spoiled child they are ruinng 
the life of a woman who might be of good in the world. Elizabeth will marry, 
of course—such girls always marry early. If her husband is intellectual, and 
marries her for her sweet temper and pretty face (as many clever men do love 
brainless women), he will soon be bored by her. If he tries to develop her 
intellectually, he will but repeat David Copperfield’s experiment with poor little 
Dora. When a woman is married it is too late to begin to train her mind. If 
her husband be a very loyal man, he will continue to love his wife as he would 
a little child, not as a companion and helpmeet. And what of her? It reminds 
one of the breaking of a butterfly. When the babies come and the cares Fie. 2—COSTUME WITH 
of housekeeping press upon her, she will lose her wild-rose bloom, the gold will 





NEW PLEATED SKIRT.—(See Fie. 3.) 
For diagram of skirt aud description see pattern-eheet Supplement, 
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OLD MAIDS' CHILDREN. 


N interested maiden aunt asked recent- 
d ly My dear, why, do you suppose, 
are children always better behaved when 
their mothers are not around? I've noticed 
it often, and heard people comment upon it 
numberless times. There are my own little 
nieces and ne phews, for example, as sweet 
little cherubs as ever lived when they come 
to make a visit to me and 1 have them to 
myself. But when their mother is of the 
household, then see the difference. Arthur 
becomes ‘a whiner and Clara is disobedient; 
Fred misbehaves at the table in spite of his 
mother’s cautionary looks and ejaculations, 
and Mildred is saucy. The alteration is 
absurd as well as pitiful. I feel sorry for 
mother and children alike, and glad to see 
the last of them 
| asked Arthur one day,” went on the 
maiden aunt, confidentially, ‘‘why he was 
such a good boy when he was alone with 
me. I put the question as diplomatically as 
I could 
** He looked at me thoughtfully a moment, 
and then he said 
‘ You see, Aunt Sadie, I'm afraid of you; 
but I love you, too,’ he said, quickly, for he 
was afraid, the darling, that he'd hurt my 
feelings 
** Perhaps it’s true,” concluded the maiden 
aunt, ‘* that children do not stand in the same 
healthy awe of their mothers as they do of 
other people. Perhaps mothers are so fear 
ful their children won't behave well that 
their very anxiety puts restless, rebellious 
thoughts into the child's mind. I have of 
ten thought that a child in his mother’s pres- 
ence becomes too conscious of himself, his 
manners, and his conduct, The constantly 
watchful eye of his mother is felt too keenly 
by the child 
** Sometimes I think that mothers don’t let 
their children alone enough to give them a 
chance to forget themselves and be good 
without thinking about it 
Sut, bless me, if I say any more, you'll 
come down upon me with your ‘old maids’ 
children,’ so I'll stop.’ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. H.C.—A professor should be addressed by his 
title both in conversation and in correspondence, and 
he may use it, if he wishes, on his visiting-cards. It 
is perfectly proper for the wife of a professor, doctor, 
or minister to speak of ber hushand by his title, but 
«he «hould not have it engraved on her visiting-cards ; 
she should use only the plain form, Mrs. James Smith. 
See article on “ Cards and Calis” in Bazas of Septem- 
ber 19, 1806. 

Anxtous.—Treat the matter very simply, taking it 
for granted that no offence or rudeness was jutended, 
and answer your friend's letter naturally and pleasant- 
ly as you always have done, paying no attention to her 
changed form of address, I should, however, certainly 
advise you not to continue the correspondence with 
the young man unless you are very sure of his inten- 
tlons toward you, and of your own feelings toward 
him, and that your parents approve of the correspond- 
ence. A girl is very unwise to correspond with any 
man exc ept a hear relative, or one to whom she is en- 
gaged, and a gentieman will respect her much more if 
she refuses to do so than if she consents. 

Inquinne.—As Friday i« the sweeping-day of the 
week, you might devote your Friday booth to brooms, 
brushes, dusters, eweeping-caps, aprons, etc. Or, as 
Friday is the traditional unlucky day, you might sell 
articles symbolic of good lock, such as clover - leaf 
and horse-ehoe shaped articles. You might ascertain 
some of the negro and Indian charms against bad 
inck, and tie them up in packages with ribbons to sell. 
Then, as Friday always suggests fish, have the booth 
decorated with fish-neta, painted fish, etc., and sell 
articles suggestive of fish, such as fish - plates, bon- 
bonniéres made in fish shape, lobsters filled with 
candy, ete, 

A Conerant Reaper.—For ordinary accordion- 
pleating straight breadths are used, but for sun-pleat- 
ing the skirt is cat of a circular shape. Phis was 
shown in an illustration and pattern-sheet diagram in 
Hazan No. 46 of last year’s volame. 

Ovv Sussceuecn,—A thin lawn lining will be best in 
your silk waist, which should be made with basque ef- 
fect. In Bazan No. 7, on page 141, is a waist which 
could be modified as to collar, and would be extremely 
pretty. A regular shirt-waist is not enitable for an 
elderly lady 

Lot You can piece your skirt down to the length 
you require, and cover the piecing with rows of flat 
braid, or you can put on a bias fold of velvet. 

A. M. B.—A year is the shortest time possible. You 
will find all your questions in regard to mourning 
answered in Bazan No 5 

Mas. G. W. A.—The eatin will be sufficient lining. — 
In Bazan No. 48, on page 993, is an illustration of a 
waist that you could copy in your material by modi- 
fying the tops of the sleever.—A small puff of the 
satin would be the best.—A high stock-collar can 
easily be arranged if you have the surplice folds cross 
higher in the neck. This pattern should be most be- 
coming to your figure 

Twewry-rive Yeans’ Sussoarsen —A jet bonnet is 
the only head-gear you can buy now that will be in 
fashion next summer. It is altogether too early for 
the «pring and seammer styles in hata —Black cashmere 
would answer for a gown, a light-weight camel's-hair, 
or canvas, In Bazan No. 6, 0n page 108, is a white 
wool dress that would be very smart in black cash- 
mere. 

C. E.—Canvas lined with'silk or cashmere would be 
better than an all-silk gown for the purpose yon wish, 
or a poplin. If gray is becoming, have the gown of 
that; if not, have one of the wood shades. Moiré pop- 
lin is not a new material, bat there are some new pat- 


terns of it which are extremely emart, having a black | 


check over the moiré. This gown could be made with 
fancy jacket of the same material to wear over a silk 
waist, if you are extremely anxious for a silk waist, 
although the newest styles have waist and skirt alike, 
—Percale shirt-waists will be worn this summer. 
Coueustsa —There is no difference as yet in the bi- 
cycle costumes from those of last year. The skirts are 
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divided in the back, not the front, but many prefer the 
skirts not divided.—Eton and Norfolk jackets are both 
fashionable, and can be worn over shirt-waista. Some 
women prefer the covert coat quite short, tight-fitting 
in the back, and loose front. This looks well with any 
costume.—Alpine hats are still the favorite, and high 
boots are preferred to gaiters and low shoes, as being 
far more becoming. 

Canaptan Reaper.—tl. The bine canvas sample in 
group No. 1 is a plain linen that looks like holland, 
About the middle of the group are the best samples. 
You cannot braid such materials to any advantage. A 
*mart costame could be made of the blue by lining it 
with silk, and haying an Eron jacket and a biue and 
white silk shirt-waist. 2 All thin materials are great- 
ly improved by silk linings—taffeta of a contrasting 
shade. There is a brown, the fourth from the bottom 
in group No. 2, that would make up charmingly over 
pale blue. Trim the skirt with rows of brown or blue 
satin ribbon sewed on full at one edge. 

Ovp Svnsoutess.—In Bazar No. 51, page 1064, is an 
evening gown that would be a good model for your 
yellow crépon. The skirt mast be separate frum the 
waist.—For your red velvet, have a bolero jacket in 
front over a white lace tight-fitting waist, and make 
the back of the velvet with basque effect, belted in 
with «a gilt belt of passementerie with rhinestone 
buckle; the collar at the back must be of red velvet 
and high, the front of lace, and a fall of lace at the 
hack of the neck also.—Red and blue will both be 
fashionable colors this epring. Fine blue serge onght 
to be what you want, made with skirt and short tight- 
fitting coat, military style. 

E. D.—No, not all the cloth skirts will be made 
separate from the lining, bat the thinner materials cer- 
tainly will be. Cambric linings will be used with a 
narrow band of stiffening around the bottom of the 
skirt 

Kuszanern L. M.—The two-piece suit (jacket and 
skirt) will certainly be worn again. There is not any 
great difference bet ween the styles this epring and thore 
a year ago, Sleeves are much smaller; skirts measure 
four and a half yards. Tight-fitting coats, a la mili- 
taire, or those tight-fitting in the back and with loose 
fronts, are equally in style. Your sample is quite too 
heavy for such a gown. A fitted yoke, to which the 
back and front, laid in pleats, is sewed, is the prettiest 
pattern; if you think it more hecoming, make the 
frouts double-breasted, and only use the yoke in the 
back ; cover the yoke with heavy cream-white lace, 
and have deep lace cuffs. The hat should be of silk to 
match the coat.—Shirt-waists were worn las! summer 


| even by little girla, but the guimpes look so pretty that 


it is well to let them wear them even with the woul 
frocks. 

Ov» Supsoumer.—1. From four and a half to five 
yards ; for stiffening, a narrow band of hair-cloth and 
a dress-extender, 2% White satin waists are very 
smart, and would look very well with your sample, 
made quite simply im the shirt-waiet style. 3. Lawn 
and cotton skirts come under the same heading. The 
circular sides and gored backs are to be the most fash- 
jonable this season. Ruffles and flounces will be al! the 
style, and new skirts will be flonnced to the waist 


Raw oysters are eaten with an oyster-fork. Nocrnck- | 


ers or bread should be “ crambed " into oyster soup. 
—The Italian poet Dante lived from 1265 to 1321. His 
principal work is his Divine Comedy, a poem in three 
parte—“* Heil,” “‘ Purgatory,” and “ Heaven.” 

Diteuma.—Black velvet ribbon will make a very 
emart trimming for your gown, bat if you are inclined 
to be stout you must trim the seams instead of putting 
the velvet around the skirt. Have tight-fitting waist, 
with two rows of the velvet in V shape on the back 
and over the shoulders, Then have a narrow full vest 
of bine or white silk with straps of the velvet across 
it, each strap finished with a jet button. Make the 
collar of the dress high at the back of the neck with 
pleatings of black velvet ribbon, and then put an in- 
side ruche of lace, letting the ends fal] over the velvet 
at the back. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhaa. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv.]} 


Tue object of the manufacturers of Dopptns’s 
Evectric Soap has been for 31 years to make this soap 
of such superior quality that it will give universal 
satisfaction. Wave they succeeded? Ask your gro- 
cer for it. Take fio other.—[Adv.] 
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MATE NOW. Holden's new Book 


Cc canary, 
foacy | water notes. 
G. A. HOLDEN, 6th Av., near 15th St., N. Y. 


Bi ting, food, care, for 25 cts. 
on ey i 





NOSE 


Vor. XXX., No. 9. 

















Upheld by Beautiful Women 


as the finest, most delicately perfumed 


Everywhere and purest Toilet Soap manufactured. 


Always ask for and insist upon having 


White Rose Transparent 
Glycerine Soap, fdiscetsin ==” 
MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS 


O47/1. 





Cuartes E. Pervear, Agent 





“Got to have 


The expression of the dressmaker, 
caused by Hair Cloth today being 
a case of necessity—not a matter 
ee rr 


Book of Samples for a postal. 
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Hair Cloth!” 


All dealers should carry 
these styles: 





Herring-bone—1o/ 3, 16/3, 10/4, 
14/4, 10/5. 

French—146/ 3, 200/ 3, 206/ 3. 

French Imperial—ao6/4 














New Books by 


Eva Wilder Brodhead 


Author of “MINISTERS OF GRACE,” ete. 


BOUND IN SHALLOWS. A Novel. 


mosphere which are depicted only by the true artist. 
It has a curious psychological interest. The hero 
has many pine m tn qualities, and is superficially 
charming, but is wholly deficient in the moral! sense. 


Ellen Douglas Deland 


Author of “ OAKLEIGH,” etc. 


IN THE OLD HERRICK HOUSE, and 
Other Stories. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Besides the title story, this volume contains 
“At the Camerons’” and “ The Little Red Book.” 
Like al! of Miss | e and’s stories, these are whole 
some and attracti. «, while there is an abundance 
of incident. 





By W. D. Howells 


A PREVIOUS ENGAGEMENT. 


Paper, 50 cents. 









A Likely Story. 
The Mouse-Trap. 
Five-o’Cloeck Tea. 
Evening Dress. 





i Illustrated by W. A. RoGers. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
This is a Kentucky story, with the color and at 
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In one volume, Illustrated, $1 00. 





Comedy. 


Illustrated. Square 32mo, 


OTHER PLAYS BY MR. HOWELLS: 


The Unexpected Guests. 
A Letter of Introduction. 
The Albany Depot. 

The Garroters. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents each. 


The Mouse-Trap, A Likely Story, The Garroters, and Five o’Clock Tea. 












Jude the Obscure. Illustrated. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
Wessex Tales. 

Desperate Remedies. 

A Laodicean. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. 
The Woodlanders. 











Novels by Thomas Hardy 


New and Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


The Trumpet-Major. 

Far from the Madding Crowd. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. 

A Pair of Blue Eyes. 

Two on a Tower. 

Return of the Native. 

Tess of the D’Urbervilles. Illustrated. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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Pesavanry #7, 1897. 





This Summer Girl 


wears 


“Toile du Nora” 


for shirt waists and dresses because it 
washes best and lasts the longest. At 
all leading retailers’. Samples of ’97 
designs mailed on request to 


Parkhill Mfg. Co., Fitcibure, 


Mo 
Mille that thee color 
will resist washing 


fF and the quality re- 
sist wear. Men of ex- 
penseee when buying fancy shirts, 
ndered or neglige, always ask 
if the material was made by 


Mount Vernon 


Mills 


It’s a secret worth remembering 
in selecting a shirt. 
A book on the subject sent Freez. 
MOUNT VERNON MILLIS, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Better than Rubber 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
The New Success —A Perfect Dress Shield 


OMO 


DRESS SHIELDS 






economical. 
all first- 
ers, or send 25 cents for Sample pair to 

ono MANUPACTURING CO., 394 Canal Street, New York 


; therefore the 
Lighter by’ half than others, For oe b 


PREPARED 


For Polishing and 
K 


The Interior Hardweed Co, Mnfrs, Indianapolis, Ind. 


may be greatly strength- 
WEAK LUNGS ened in a - ot time by 
playing upon a cornet or 


other wind instrument. 
Not two pore sier ers ina Geman die of lung dis- 
ease. BOYS wh - RLS as well as adults enjoy 
learning the by and gain in chest measure- 
ment (and in vitality) s00n ‘ollows short he wl oentice. 
For a large catalogue (free) and other 


irate NARROW CHESTS || 


SHOPPIN 
ae ss. So Y. 








and other com- 
yo a 
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Suits, 
00 


$55.00 






We will mail free our 
New Spring Catalogue and 
samples to the lady who 
wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost. We make 
every garment to order, 
and pay all express 
charges. Our Catalogue 
illustrates charming cos- 
tumes fashioned after La 
Mode’s latest dictates. 
Tailor-Made Sult«, 
65 up. Misses’ Sult« 
and Dresses (10 to 16 
years), @4 ap. Sep- 
arate Skirts, 64 up. 
Bieycle Suita, 66 up. 
Write to-day; yo 
get Catalogue and sam 
ples by return mail. The 


National Cloak Co. 


119-121 West 23d St.. N.Y 


D. Alla & (i 


MILLINERY DEPT 


FIRST FLOOR 





Parisian Novelties in Flowers, 
Steel, Jet,and Straw Trimmings, 
Jet and Straw Hats, Toques, 
and Bonnets. 


Also a choice variety of 


| English Round Hats 


for Early Spring Wear. 
Entrances, 18th St., 19th St., and 6th Ave. 
(18th Street Elevated Station) 
NEW YORK 





| gait eta 


Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 558 











Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


Literary Landmarks of London, 
with over 70 Portraits. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Illustrated 


Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh. 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 oo. 

Portraits in Plaster. 
and Gilt Top, $6 oo. 


Illus- 


4 

4 

L 

7 $1 75- 

i Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem. 
b 

: Svo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 


j — 


Ne SMe 
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A New Book 
By Laurence Hutton 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF VENICE. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 


hee — 
JEMESE SESE 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, 


| Edwin Booth. [Iilustrated. 
cents 
| Other Times and Other Seasons. 
With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo 
From the Books of Laurence Hutton. Essays. 
With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


| Curiosities of the American Stage. [/lus- 


32amo, Cloth, so 


Essays 


ESE SNE IEIEE RIE RIE SIE SIE SIE SIE IEE 


trated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $2 50. 





*% Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. [ilustrated from Original Drawings 
M by F. V. DU MOND, and from Reproductions of Old Paintings and Statues. 
ve Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 

Ry NEW AND UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITIONS 


From New Electrotype Plates. 


Illustrated. 


The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With Photogravure Portrait 
of the Author, and other Illustrations. 


Life on the Mississippi. Illustrated. 


NEAIESIES 


' Books by Mark Twain 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75 each. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad; Tom Sawyer, Detective, and Other Stories, etc., etc. 


A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court. Illustrated. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 
trated. 


Illus- 





MEDEDEDESIES 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


EME SIE EMESIS AEAGICSIEASICISISISIES 











Silk-W " 


Sm, see lustrous, firm, durable. 
An idealized Ms casty. drapes gracefully. 
Henrietta . . poem 


PRIESTLEY’S MASTERPIECE. 


Eudora”’ 
re ae 


RTI 
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Binding a Skirt 
wIS No Joke 


Why do it three times! Once is better. 


vewE 


and take nothing but S. H. & M. 

Looks Better, Wears Better, Sets 
Better, 1S Better than anything else. 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. a M. 

It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 609, N. Y. City. 


elloencld 
Constable Koa 
Cotton 
Dress Stuffs 


_DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON’S 


Celebrated 

Zephyrs and Zephyrines. 
Stripe Gazine, 
Fancy Batistes. 


Printed Lawns, Dimities, Embroidered Swiss, 
Plain and Fancy Piqué. 


| FRERES KOECHLIN’S 
Printed Organdies. 


| Spring Styles and Colorings in great variety. 


Recadvoay A.4 6 bs 


NEW YORK. 
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Button, Button, Where's the Button? 
You Can't See It, But— 


Hear it Snap! ! 





itis Sewed on, and it Stays on. 


The Ball and Socket Fastener. 


An ingenious patented device for securely and invisibly 
fastening iadies’ and children’s garments in general, and 
lackets, waists, and cycling suite in particular. Endorsed 
(by dressmakers. < 
( Safer than Buttons and Button Holes! 2 

Surer than Hooks and Eyes! 

Simpler than cither and OUT OF SIGHT |, 

The secret is in the Ball and Socket, If your dealer hasn't? 
it, send us his name and free 


— 


ARE rou SEORT 2 
10,000 Pairs Soid. 








se . 


The new “Ventilated Instep Lift” yaw’ be edjusted t to 
increase one’s height from one-< ron a to one inch 
It transforms a low, flat imstep into one that is arched and 


graceful. Walking is made a pleasure. 

Is made of thin perforated pieces of cork covered with leather 
which forms a smooth, elastic heel cushion. 

Ladies’, 35¢.; Men's, 40c. per pair. All shoe stores, or send to 
Gilbert Mfg. Co., 705 E. & B. Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


(Give size of shoe.) 


To the Readers of Harper’ $ Bazar: 
Send this “ad.” and 10c. in 

stamps, and we will mail you a 

44- pound sample best T import 

ed, any kind you may order. 
“ 


pounds fine Family Teas 
on rhe “Wad” Fs 
E nears AMERICAN TEA ©90. 
81 & 8B Vesey Street, New York. 
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CANINE SNAP-SHOTS. 


LATE MAKES A SNAP-SHOT AT THE 


rue JEST OF THE NOBLE MONGREL 





Kr yow-wow I" the dog remarked, as yesterday 
tI rest joke in mind that ever you've 
A ‘ " we sagacious folk who ron the canine 
“ there’s nothing "bout a dog that they 
I ally k s 
wow! It makes me yelp with horrid 
ro t k of those wiseacres and the thing they did 
7 
It shows, by Sirius, how mach they know about a 
dog 
I wouldn't trast ‘em any more’'n I would a poily- 
" - 
hat’s it—the brains they brag about are just about 
the kind 
In t eveloped croakers in the mountalr ikes we 
fi 
Al when I tell you who and what I am, you'll 
pial et 
Just y s lL any bow-wow and yelp with ghoulish 
“I went up to the Garden, ar they said you can’t 
n ' . 
You nanghty yellow puppy; there's no ribbon you 
: wit 


You nven't got a single point; you have no pedi- 


Bow-wow! oh dear! my sides do ache at what they 


sald of me! 


Yo pedigre Th do not know who my gran 

a ’ 

In fact, nobody in the world except my small self 
d 

And rea if I em they'd deny the whole con- 

l I t ca I know the facts—I’ve pedigree 
to our 

‘They call me yellow Well, | am—a rather pretty 
bh 

I h lon't guess what I'm prepared to swear 

! ¥y 














Ma, DuevrLaTe MAKES A SNAP-SHUT IN THK 
OOUNTRY 


There isn’t any kind of Gog on land or In the sea, 

My friend, that ia not somehow to be found right 
here in me. 

“And they won't let me in at all! A lot those fel 


lows know! 


They keep a splendid animal like me outside the 
show. 
A dog with every strain that’s known they place 
upon the shelf, 
Forgetting that his pedigree’s a dog show in itself!” 
coum 

Jovar Dognerry. “ Have you any witnesses to this 
assault on you?” 

Barrenen Birry. * Yes, your honor; I was there 
myself!’ 

_——— 

“Did you go to the Dog Show, Jinks 7” asked Wil- 
kines 

“No,” said Jinks, “I went to the Jigley-Jawkin 
ball, and I saw puppies enough.” 

————_~—_—— 

Cuoury. “ My dear fellow, I do wish you'd lend me 
that ten Ll asked for. It's a case of life or death.” 

Tom. “ How can that be?” 

Cuoury, “ Why, I’ve got to pay five of it to Algy, or 
my credit will be killed !” 

—_—_——o———. ‘ 

‘They are making a great fuses in the papers abont 
horseless carriages,” said one Brooklyn papa to an- 
other, who met while wheeling their babies. 

* Just.as if they were something new !” chuckled the 
otter, a® ti@ two men separated. 

a oe 

Tesonen. “ Billy, how many times have you spoken 
to-day 7?” 

Buty. “ Once 

Traouen. “Why, I've seen you talking all day 
long.” 

Bitziy. “ Yes, that’s what I meant. I never stopped 
talking at all, sv that makes once.” 


” 


—— 


“This dawg,” observed Snobby at the Dog Show, 
**has a pedigree seven generations long.” 

oe ?” said Cynicus,. “How you must envy 
him, Snobby !” 





A B&AR MOVEMENT IN STOCES. 


THE SHADES AT THE DOG SHOW. 
From “Tue Stroman Poon.” 


“I say, Virgil,” said Cicero, “have you been down 
to headquarters yet ?" 

“Yes; I was there yesterday.” 

“Well, why on earth didn’t they enter Cerberus at 
the Dog Show?” 

“They couldn't classify him. His three heads differ, 
you know. One’s a bull, one’s a Skye terrier, and the 
other's a dachshund.” 


“ Pretty good show this year, I think,” said Adam, 
as he and Noah walked through the Garden, 

“Pair,” said Noah. “Pretty fair. You onght to 
have seen the canine department on the Ark, thongh, 
Adam. That was a daisy.” 

“It needed to be, with two of every kind,” said 
Adam. ‘“ Were they on the Ark itself 7" 

“Yes; why not?” 

“ Oh, i didn't know but what you made them sail on 
their own barks,” said Adam. 


“ Hullo, Kidd!” observed Johnson, “ Out for exer- 
cise ?” 


“Ob, I don’t know,” said the pirate. “ Why do you 
ask that?” 
= : presumed you'd be at the show.” 


“Yes, You'd take the blue ribbon for a sea-dog, 
old chap.” 


Mrs. Malaprop and Queen Elizabeth were talking. 
**T was surprised to see so many of those doggies of 
Venice at your deception last night, my dear Queen,” 
said Mrs. Malaprop. 
. “Why?” asked her Majesty. ‘The doges are all 
fine men.” 





“True,” said Mrs. Malaprop; “but I consumed 
oa’ naturally be entered for prizes at the inhibi- 
n.”” 


“* What is he, then 7?" 
“Oh, a casix or seven," retorted Cerberas, jealously. 


“ Wellington,” said Napoleon, “been to the Dog 
Show ?” 


“ Yes,” said the Conqueror of Waterloo, “*T wasn’t 
much, was it?” 

“No,” said Napoleon, “It was frankly bad. They 
had nothing but English dogs there.” 

“That's just —_ 1 objected to it,” said Wellington. 
“It's a curious thing that English dogs run so fast, 
and foreign dogs so slow, considering the time you 
made between—Bruseels and Paris.” 


“ Cesar,” said Cassiue, in one of his sarcastic moods, 
at the club, “did you ever have a dog in your house ? 
“ T really don’t remember,” replied Gieaar, cautiously. 
“I think you did come to dinner once, didn't you ? 
You'd remember it when I wouldn't, you know.” , 


“T can’t understand,” said Raleigh, “why Queen 
Elizabeth's fox-terrier didn’t get a prize.” 

“It was simple enongh,” said Alcibiades, who was 
one of the jadges. “The ruff he had on was so big 
we conldn’t see the dog—and it wasn't a millinery 
show, my dear Raleigh !"” 





THE INFLUENCE OF CIVILIZATION ON THE NOBLE RED MAN, 
“Ane you ronp or poes, Ma. Ratn-in-tue-F ace?” 
“1 usep To se sevors | went To OCoLLEGs, suT NOW I TuInk I PREFER CANVAS-BAOK DUCKS.” 


A SATISFACTORY PROOP. 


In County Sligo, among the bills, there is a small 
lake renawned in that region for ite fabalous depth. 
The professor happened to be in that part of Ireland 
last summer, aud started out one fine day for a ramble 
among the mountains, accompanied by a native guide. 
As they climbed, Pat asked him if he would like to 
see this lake, “ for it’s no bottom at all, sorr.” 

“But how do you know that, Pat?” asked the pro- 
fessor. 

“ Well, sorr, I'll tell ye: me own cousin was showin’ 
the pond to a gentleman one day, sorr, and he looked 
incredulous like, just as you do, and me consin couldn't 
stand it for him to doubt his worrd, sorr, and so he 
sald, ‘ Begorra, I'll prove the truth of me worrds,’ and 
off with his clothes and in he jamped.” 

The professor's face wore an amused and quizzical 
expression, 

“ Yes, sorr, in he jumped, and 
didn't come up again at all, at all.” 

“Bat,” said the professor, “I 
don't see that your cousin proved 
his point by recklessly drowning 
himeelf.” 

“Sure, sorr, it wasn't drowned 
at all he was; the next day comes 
a cable from hint in Australia; ask- 
in’ to send on his clothes.” 

Dan Onrno. 


_——— 


Miss Gropy. -“He! he! Mr. 
Graves, I didn't expect to find that 
you had gone to the bow-wows.” 

Me. Graves. “Oh yes. I'm one 
of the judges.” 

Miss Guppy. “Why, I didn’t 
know they had to, have judges! 
That's why it’s called a bench show, 
I suppose.” 


_— 


“Now, Mr. Peck,” said Mr. 
Spudds to his grocer, “ you must 
not try to persuade me that this 
Java coffee really came from Java, 
because I know better.” . 

“I would not try to deceive you, 
sir,” replied Mr. Peck, “and I will 
add that even our Vienna bread did 
not come from Austria.” 


—_———> 


Para. “I'm surprised that you 
are at the foot of your cl 
Tommy. Why aren’t yon at the hea: 
sometimes, like little Willie Big- 
bee 7?” Y w 

Tommy. “You see, papa, Willie's 
got an awfully smart father, and I 
guess he takes after him." 


A STRANGE COINCIDENCE. 
ALL IN A BUNCH. 


“It is trying, in my highly strang condition,” 
Said a perky little terrier at the show, 
“To be placed this week on public exhibition, 

Discussed at large by folks I do not know. 


“Though of course there is a certain satisfaction 
In the thought that every canine has his day, 
And my master seeks to justify his action 
By declaring that he honors me this way; 


“ Still, *twould cause me far more self-congratulation 
Did not, by some freakish chance or deep design, 
The day of every puppy in the nation 
Seem to fall contemporaneously with mine.” 
Waker Aken, 





A CANINE PUZZLE. 


Ma. Bomuce Can't UNDERSTAND WHY ALL THE DOGS IN THE 
SHOW SKEM TO TAKE A PARTIOULAR DELIGHT IN BARKING aT HIM. 











